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HOLSTEIN COW AND BULL.—Prizz ANIMALS AT THE NEw ENGLAND FAarr.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 





The Holstein cattle seem to have been 
strangely overlooked by our breeders, and it is 
only within a few years that they have made 
an appearance at our fairs. The Holsteins, also 
known as the Dutch cattle, are pre-eminently 
dairy: animals. They come from a country 
where the production of butter and cheese is a 
leading feature of the agricultural industry, and 
the animals have been bred with a view to the 





largest production of milk, though they are by 
no means inferior as beef animals. The cow 
represented in our engraving is the “Maid of 
Opperdoes,” the property of Thos. G. Wales, 
Esq., Framingham, Mass., and took the sweep- 
stakes prize at the New England Fair. The 
bull, “Amsterdam,” belongs to Chas. Houghton, 
Esq., Putney, Vt., and took the first premium 
fer bulls. Mr. Allen gives an ‘account of the 





performance of an imported Holstein cow, Which 
in ten days gave an average of nearly 744 pounds 
of milk. The milk produced over 22 per cent 
of cream. Six days’ milk of this cow yielded 
17 lbs. 4 oz. of butter, or nearly three pounds 
per day. The grade animals are said to inherit 
the remarkable milking qualities of the breed. 
The colors of the Holsteins are pure jet blacic 
and clear white, variously pied and mottled. 
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A “Baker’s Dozen.” 
Thirteen for Twelve. 


Every New Subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist for 1872, whose subscription comes to 
hand during November, will be presented with the paper 
the rest of this yar without charge, if the 
name be marked mew when sent in.....Take Notice, 
that this offer extends to AIL New Subscribers, 
whether coming singly, or in Premiwm Clubs, or other- 
wise. (This will help those who mow begin to make 
up lists for Premiums, for they can‘ off7r to each new 
subscriber a bonus of an extra month, and still count 
these names in Premium Lists.) s 
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~ |nm. loa’ ln. u lm. af. 
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November! One more month, and the year 1871 
will be numbered with the past. How rapidly the 
months and years come and go! Wecan not stand 
still. The farmer has to deal with matter that is 
ever changing. And an accurate knowledge of 
these changes is essential to the highest success. 
This is agricultural science, pure and simple. 
There is nothing in it to frighten a farmer—nothing 
in it, certainly, that should excite his contempt. 
He must study these changes, and then apply his 
knowledge to the daily duties of the farm. It is to 
set forth, unfold, illustrate, and apply this knowl- 
edge that is the great aim and work of the American 
Agriculturist. Weknowitsimportance. Weglory 
in the.work,. We fully and freely admit the im- 
portance of good government, of cheap and rapid 
transportation, of mechanical inventions, and of 
manufactures, trade, and commerce; but, at the 
same #inie,-we know and feel that farming is the 
basis of our material prosperity. Our aim is to 
lessen the cost and increase the profits of raising 
our agricultural products. 

Those who live in large cities, with their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of poor men, women, 
and children struggling to obtain the bare neces- 
saries of life, fully realize the importance of cheap 
bread. eap, wholesome, highly nutritious ani- 
mal food, also, becomes daily of more and more 
importance as the masses of the people become 
more active, energetic, and intelligent. The thou- 
sands of young men (and young women, too) who 
use their brains, as well as their muscles, require a 
more nutritious kind of food than the mere plod- 
der. The necessities of our agriculture on the 
one hand, and the requirements of the ever-increas- 
ing number of active, hard-working, intelligent 
consumers on the other hand, demand more and 
better animal food. 

When in the city, we realize the importance of 
cheap bread, and a more abundant supply of nutri- 
tious meat. On the other hand, when at home on 
the farm, we have a farmer’s desire to get good 
prices for our products. We knew that farmers 
work hard, and seldom receive adequate compen- 
sation for their care, labor, and anxiety. Our 
profits are too small. As patriots, we want to see 
cheap bread and cheap meat ; as farmers, we want 











higher profits. We believe both these ends can be 
attained. How, it is the aim of the Agriculturist 
to explain. And, in preparing our monthly hints 
about work, as well as of other articles in the 
paper, this object is steadily kept in view. 
scalp ies 
Hints about Work. 

Live-Stock.—We would urge our readers to keep 
ever before their minds the idea that an animal js, 
so to speak, a machine that, from the day of its 
birth to the hoar of its death, is constantly in mo- 
tion. It never stops; whether asleep or awake, in 
summer or winter, night and day, itis ever run- 
ning. And the power required to keep it in mo- 
tion is derived from the focd, or from flesh and fat 
previously stored up in the animal. In the aggre- 
gate, farmers lose millions of dollars every year 
from not understanding and acting upon this sim- 
ple truth. There are thousands of calves, cows, 
and steers that on the first of next April will 
weigh no more than they do now on the first of 
November. All the food they consume during the 
winter is used merely to keep up the animal heat 
and sustain life. Aside from ttre total loss of food, 
an animal so kept, especially a young animal, is 
not in a healthy condition, and it will take several 
months of good feed in the spring to give it a geod 
start. An animal that will not pay for liberal feed- 
ing had better be sold for whatever it will bring. 

The low price of Steck affords a favorable oppor- 
tunity for purchasing good animals. Weed out 
the herds. The present depression will only be 
temporary, and you can now pick up good, thrifty 
animals at cheap rates. It certainly will not pay 
this year to winter a poor pig, cow, sheep, or steer. 

Sheep.—The same remarks are generally true in 
regard to sheep, but, at the present time, not with 
equal force. There is an increased and increasing 
demand for sheep and wool, and it may pay better 
to winter a poor flock of sheep than to dispose of 
them. Better, however, sell the poor ones, and 
buy younger, healthier, and more thrifty sheep. 

Look out for Storms.—Have the barns and sheds 
in readiness, and be careful not to let the sheep be 
exposed to severe rain. Nothing is more injurious, 

Do not Confine Sheep in Close Quarters.—An open 
shed is better than a close, ill-ventilated barn. The 
moment the rain is over, if the sheep are still wet, 
they will do better and dry quicker out of doors in 
the wind than in a close barn, the atmosphere of 
which is saturated by the moisture evaporating 
from the damp wool. Dry cold seldom or never 
hurts sheep. Damp quarters and wet land are ex- 
ceedingly injurious. 

Give the Sheep some Diy Food.—Grass at this sea- 
son is comparatively innutritious. Let the sheep 
have all they will eat of it, but at the same time let 
them have access to racks filled with hay or straw. 
If they are not thriving, give a little grain—two 
bushels of oats per day to one hundred sheep. 

Breeding Hwes should be served this month or the 
beginning of next. A little extra food at this sea- 
son is particularly desirable. It will tend to secure 
more, better, and healthier lambs. Do not over- 
tax the ram. If allowed to run with the flock, do 
not place more than sixty ewes with one ram, and 
if he has not attained his full growth, not over 
forty. In cither case, give him froma pint to a 
quart of oats per day. Give a little salt every day. 

Sheep like Huercise and Fresh Air, and it is desirable: 
to let them run out on the‘ pastures every day as 
long as they can get a bite of grass. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that they will not eat dry fod- 
der as long as they can get at the grass. Give them 
all the hay and straw they will eat, and let them 
run out every fine day, and they will thrive and 
stand the winter better than if shut up too early. 

Faltening Sheep should gain rapidly this month. 
Let them run eut en the pastures, and give hay and. 
straw, and half a pound of oats or corn per day. 

Swine.—Select out the best sows for breeding ; 
and if you have no good ones of your own, buy the 
best you can find. Unless you propose raising: 
breeding stock, you de not need to buy thorough- 
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pred sows. Get a good-sized, healthy, vigorous 
common sow, that is well formed, and likely to be 
a quiet mother anda good milker, and put her to 
a thorough-bred boar. Keep her in a thriving, 
half-fat condition, and you are pretty sure of a litter 
of healthy, handsome, fat pigs, that will give a good 
account of their feed next spring and summer, 


Fattening Hogs should be pushed forward rapidly, 
and sold early. We shall probably be obliged to 
accept low prices this season. In our section we 
are feeding at a decided loss. With good pigs, it 
requires from seven to eight bushels of corn, judi- 
ciously fed, to make 100 lbs. of pork. Ifa fat hog 
is worth one cent per 1b. more than a Jean or half- 
fat one, it will pay us better to make him fat than 
to sell him lean. We shall probably lose money in 
either case, but less by making the hogs fat than by 
selling them lean. This is emphatically true in the 
cheap corn sections of the West. Besides, meat is 
very high in Europe, and wages are advancing, and 
there may yet be sufficient foreign demand to give 
us fair prices for our pork. 

Milch Cows should on no account be suffered to 
decline in flesh at this season. A little bran and 
corn-meal will keep them wonderfully, both in flesh 
and milk. Guard against cold storms on the one 
hand, and hot, close stables on the other. We 
hardly know which is more injurious. If confined 
at night, let the stable be thoroughly ventilated 
and kept cool and clean. Give the cows all the 
corn-stalks or hay they will eat at night, and let 
them run on the pastures as long as they can get a 
good bite and do not poach the soft ground. 


Potatoes should now be dug as rapidly as possible, 
If the ground is hard and weedy, plow a light fur- 
row away from each side the row, as close as you 
can run without disturbing the potatoes; then run 
the plow under the row of potatoes, and follow 
with hooks. In our experience, by actual test, this 
saves one third the labor. Where potatoes are 
worth 50 cents a bushel, we think it better to go 
over the ground with hooks, as above recommended, 
than to try to get out the potatoes by harrowing. 
The potatoes left in the ground will more than pay 
the difference in theexpense. See hints last month 
in regard to selling, storing, ete. 

Small potatoes, cabbage leaves, etc., are usually 
fed out at this season. It is a great mistake. They 
are of far more value as a tonic than as food; and 
by-and by, when the animals can not get a bite of 
grass, they will be worth double what they are 
now. The small potatoes will pay well to pit and 
keep until spring. 


Mangel-wurzel and other Beets should be secured at | 


once.’ Be careful not to bleed them. They keep 
better in pits than in a close cellar. But they keep 
well in the latter if properly corded, with spaces 
left for the air to circulate through, aud the cellar 
is kept well ventilated, and seldom allowed to get 
warmer than 50°. The mangels should be kept 
until all other roots are gone. They improve by 
keeping. Fed at this season, they are apt to cause 
scours. This effect is usually attributed to their 
containing salts, but is probably due to the fact 
that the roots are not ripe. Their proper season is 
from February to May. 

Ruta-bagas are not so liable to be injured by frost 
as mangels and beets, and if other work is pressing 
may be left out until December. 

Beet and Turnip Leaves, if put into pits when the 
temperature is near the freezing point, and beat 
down very firm, and then lightly covered with earth, 
will keep through the winter, and be more valuable 
next March (because more needed) than if fed out 
now. Select a dry, sandy knoll, and be eareful to 
pack them solid, and not until steady cold weather 
is about to set in. 

Carrots wither up if kept’in'a loose heap in the 
cellar. A good plan is to put them in barrels or in 
a box or bin in the cellar, and put a layer of sand 
between each layer of carrots, and an inch or so of 
sand between the carrots and the sides of the bin. 
Put two or three inches of sand on top to prevent 
evaporation. Let the cellar be kept cool and well. 
ventilated, and the carrots, if earth enough has 








been mixed with them, will-neither mold nor 
shrivel up. Carrots can also be kept in pits, cord- 
ing them up, and placing a vertical layer of soil 
between each pile of carrots. 

Parsnips keep best in the ground, and only those 
needed during the winter should now be dug. 

Cabbages are easily kept by placing them tight 
together in a furrow, with the roots sticking up, 
and then covering them with feur or five inches of 
earth. Select a dry, light soil. This operation is 
best performed immediately before winter sets in. 
If done too early, and during warm weather, they 
may commence to decay, and when decomposi- 
tion has once commenced, in this as in all other 
vegetable matter it is very difficult to stop it. 

Common White or Soft Turnips are not worth much 
labor in housing. Better sell them or feed them 
out before Christmas. 

Corn-Stalks should be secured without delay. If 
possible, let them be free from snow, rain, and all 
external moisture. If this can not be done, better 
let them stay out until they freeze dry. See hints 
for last month, 

Fall Plowing should be pushed forward rapidly 
every day that the teams can be spared from the 
labor of gathering in the crops. 

Surface Drainage is a very important matter, not 
only on winter wheat, but on all the land intended 
for spring crops. Those who have paid little atten- 
tion to this matter will be surprised how much 
water can be let off their land by means of furrows 
made with a plowand the occasional use of a spade 
and hoe. We would urge attention to this matter 
at once, or at least after the first heavy rain. 

Manure may be drawn out and spread on grass 
or other land whenever convenient. Except on 
steep hill-sides and on very sandy land, there is 
little danger of the manure leaching away, The 
ground will absorb it. 





Work in the Horticultural Departments, 





A favorable November will give the gardener an 
opportunity to prepare himself properly for the 
winter, by clearing up his grounds, plowing, carting 
manure, and doing many little jobs for which he 
can not spare the time in early spring. Many hints 
for October are applicable whenever the ground 
does not freeze so hard that it can not be worked. 





Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting.—Continue the operations of planting as 

long as the ground remains unfrozen, and prepare 
for spring planting by plowing and manuring. 

Heeling in.—When nursery stock is received too 
late for planting this fall, heel in, taking care to 
select a light soil where water will not stand during 
the winter. Care must be used in filling the soil 
around the roots so as to leave no space for air. 
Trees thus treated will pass the winter in perfect 
safety, and be handy for early planting in the spring. 

Apples. —These will all be harvested by this time, 
and if stored in bins just as they were picked, they 
ought to be sorted, put in barrels, and stored ina 
cool place where there is no danger from frost. 
Cider is best when made after cold weather has 
commenced, as fermentation is not s0 active then 
as during the warm weather of last month. 

Cellars.—See that there are conveniences for 
ventilating cellars where fruit and vegetables are 
stored. The best way is to open a ventilator into 
the chimney flue. Do not close the cellar entirely 
until there is danger of freezing. 

Grafting. — Seedling stocks for root grafting 
should be lifted and heeled-in in the cellar, where 
they can be easily reached during the winter. Cut 
cions after the trees have stopped growing, and bury 
in sandy soil in the cellar, or pack in sawdust. 

Insects.—If not too cold, give the trees a thorough 
washing with strong soapsuds or lye, applied with 
a stiff brush; this will destroy many eggs, which 
would produce insects. Examine the trunks of 
the trees near the ground, and if there are any 
signs of borers at work, probe out with a stiff wire. 











Labels.—Before freezing weather has set in, see 
that all labels are properly renewed, and set so 
firmly that the frost will not displace them. Labels 
for nursery rows, made of clear pine or cedar, 18 
inches long, 8 inches wide, and 8 of an inch thick, 
are very convenient. Paint with white-lead, and 
write the names with a soft, black lead-pencil. The 
part which is placed in the ground will last much 
longer if thororghly saturated with petroleum. 

Manuring.—Give orchards a good dressing of 
manure, applied and plowed in this fall. No profit- 
able returns can be expected from an orchard 
where the ground is exhausted by grass or grain 
crops, and where nothing is returned in the way of 
fertilizers to compensate for the crops of fruit 
which are annually taken from the trees. : 

Nursery Rows.—Give the rows of young trees in 
the nursery a final plowing before winter sets in, 
turning the furrows toward the rows. 

Seedlings.—Seedling forest trees are covered with 
evergreen boughs, and see that there is sufficient 
drainage to prevent the water from standing and 
freezing about tle roots. 


Fruit Garden. 


Planting.—Make preparations for planting hardy 
shrubs and trees, and see that the tender ones are 
properly protected from the frosts. 

Blackberries.—Piant as directed last month as long 
as the weather is suitable. In most localities, it 
will not pay to lay down and cover with earth, 

Grape- Vines.—Set out good one or two year old 
plants with well-ripened wood, and cut back to 
within a foot of the ground. The best manure for 
grape-vines is ashes or bones which are not ground 
very fine, so that their action will continue for 
several years. If stimulating manure is applied, 
the wood fails to ripen properly. Any system of 
training can be adopted which seems best adapted 
to the wants of the cultivator. 

Strawberries.—Cover the beds with a layer of 
leaves or straw as freezing weather approaches, 

Manure.—In the fruit garden, as well as in the 
other divisions of the garden, manure is essential 
to the proper growth and ripening of the wood, 
and now is the best time to apply it. 

Raspberries.—Plant out. new rows of these, and 
lay down the tender sorts. Set in rows four feet 
apart, with plants in the rows three feet apart, 


_———. 
Kitchen Garden. 


As long as the greund remains open, there is 
always plenty to do ia preparing for the coming 
spring. If there areany crops left in the ground over 
winter, make suitable preparations to carry off all 
water. Plow or trench the soil as long as it re- 
mains open. Clear off all weeds which have been 
allowed to grow during the busy time of harvest- 
ing. If there are any which have been allowed to 
go to seed they must be collected and burned, 
together with any other rwbbish which has been 
accumulating during the summer. 

Asparagus.—Make new beds as before directed, 
and apply a eoat of littery manure to insure an 
early and rapid growth next spring. Never allow 
a bed to be left full of weeds in the fall, but dig 
out all weeds, and in the spring apply a dressing 
of salt, which is a valuable fertilizer for asparagus. 

Beets and Carrots.—Severe frosts injure these, 
and they must be harvested and stored ina dry cellar 
in sand if possible. The tops make valuable food 
for milch cows. If one has a considerable quantity 
of tops to feed out, it would be well to try to pre- 
serve them by the ‘‘sour-keep,”’ mentioned on page 
869 in October. See notes on farm work. 

Cabbages.—If any of the crop is still in the ground, 
remove and store as recommended last month. 
Savoys are not, injured by moderate freezing. 

Celery.—Store in trenches, or in earth in the cellar, 


Cold-Frames.—Allow these to remain open as long 
as the weather is mild, taking care, however, to 
close before nightfall. Provide shutters and mats 
for increased protection during very cold weather. 
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Mice.—See that no mice are allowed to infest the 
cold-frames. Seeds must also be constantly looked 
after. Destroy by using poison or traps. 

Rhubard.—Make new beds if not already done, 
and apply a heavy dressing of good stable manure. 

Turnips,—Allow them to remain in the ground as 
long as possible, and when puiled and topped, 
store in the root-cellar, or in trenches outside. 

Tools and Wooden Appliances,—See that every- 
thing is in perfect order for cold weather. Never 
allow any implement which can be used another 
year to remain out of doors. Bean poles, if prop- 
erly cared for, will last for several seasons, and save 
considerable time and expense every season. It is 
the little items which are to be carefully looked 
after, and it is only by prompt attention to these 
that success is attained. Don’t think that because 
aroller is wholly of iron that it will not do any 
harm to leave it out all winter, or because a marker 
fs easily made, that it can be easily replaced, and 
that the weather will not affect it. 

Water.—If any part of the garden is so low that 
water stands upon the surface during the winter, 
open a surface drain to carry it off. Underdrains 
are better; still, surface drains are useful. 

—__@— 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Although the early September frosts destroyed 
the tender plants in Northern localities, still many 
of the hardier ones remain to beautify the flower- 
garden. The season has been favorable for the 
construction of walks and roadways, and for pre- 
paring beds for early planting in the spring. 

Bulbs can be planted this month, if not already 
done, provided the ground remains open enough. 
Dig up all tender bulbs which are still_in the 
ground, and after drying in the sun a few hours re- 
move to a dry place where they will not freeze. 

Dahlias.—Before the weather becomes very cold, 
take up the tubers and store in a dry cellar, care- 
fully labeled with the name or color of each clump. 
They will keep well in any place where potatoes 
are stored, if packed in dry sand. 

Frames and Pits—Open these whenever the 
weather is mild, but take care to close them before 
they have time to become too cool. Water only 
when the earth looks dry. Use mats for protection 
during cold nights. 

Lawns.—It is now too late to sow seed with any 
prospect of success, but preparations can be made 
for sowing early in the spring, by leveling the 
ground, manuring, etc. 

Perennials.—The young seedlings will winter bet- 
ter if covered with a thin layer of litter or leaves. 

Roses.—Remove the tender vatieties to the cellar, 
or bend them down and cover with sod. 

Cannas.—Take up the clumps before the foliage 
is killed by the frost, and store in a dry cellar. 
Save a supply of seeds for raising young plants. 

mapeaitaeiniite 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The change in temperature should be gradual, so 
that plants taken from the outside will not feel the 
effects of removal. Give plenty of air during the 
middle of the day. No fires will be needed unless 
the temperature of the house is below 45°. Use 
eare in watering, as more plants are killed by too 
much water than from the want of it. 

Annuals.—Seeds of annuals sown in pots or pans 
must be pricked out into boxes for winter flowering 
before they become drawn. If no seeds have been 
sown, prepare a few pans of Mignonettc, Sweet 
Alyssum, etc., immediately. 

Bulbs.—Remove a few pots from the cellar every 
week for winter flowering. It takes about six 
weeks for Hyacinths and Tulips to flower after they 
are brought into the greenhouse. 

Camellias.—If early flowers are wanted, remove a 
few pots into a gentle heat, and give plenty of 
water, and once a week a wetering of liquid man- 
ure. The larger number of the plants should be 
kept back as long as possible. 

G@reens.—Store a quantity of Lycopodiums in the 
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cellar for use in making bouquets hiving' the winter. 
Also secure a quantity of green moss for making 
up hanging-baskets, in-door rock-work, etc. 
Insects.—Keep all plants free from insects by 
fumigating, or washing with whale-oil soap. 


+. — ee 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
_——_o—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Oct. 17, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year, 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPT: Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


O8 days this m’tl.329,000 4,316,000 1,924,000 261,000 541,000 2,116,000 
25 days cast m'th.371, 000 3, ‘805, 000 27104, 000 191, ‘000 115,000 1,219,000 


Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
28 a tl.391,000 4,259,000 3,710,000 114,000 296,000 1,804,000 
25 days dast mm’th.323,000 4,939,000 3, 615,000 96, 000 51,000 1/224) 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
28 days 1871.....329,000 4,816,000 1,924,000 261,000 541,000 2,116,000 
25 days 1870. ... .453,500 2,814,000 1,287,000 99,000 715,000 1,558,000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
.391£00 4,259,009 3,710,000 114,0C0 296,000 1,804,000 
'307,500 3,168,000 1, 521,000 71,000 217,000 1,718,000 








SALEs. 
28 days 1871. 
25 days 1870. 




















3. Exports from New Fork, Jan. 1 to Oct. 16. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn, Ive. Barley. Oats. 
347,463 17,068,047 5 56 3: oor $1,896 27,904 
“1500;280 13°880,034 334,17 ve 134 177494 
456 14,782/841 1,571,785 150918 — 46,197 
BOOBS ctesces ate 4,220,727 5, 171, $16 153,098 ——— 43,536 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1871. bush. bush. — bush. bush, bush. 
et. 12 571,353 3,044,536 124,230 
3,310,849 30, 492 


97,516 2,403,359 3h, 599 
335, 163 "634,954 96,915 
230,350 292/183 114,783 
233, 109 259,245 160,734 






























180,947 150,964 ¥ 
204/388 150,514 329,319 
311.471 148,498 481,863 
an. 272,618 15%, 730 554,491 
1870. 
Dec. 15 . -3,060,762 208,819 148,069 500,897 2,085,137 231,129 
. -2,092,900 300,000 116,800 400,400 2, 00 — 
1,809,921 476,544 53,391 184,805 rE Urr "058 237,453 
5. Receipts at —_ of a a at Albany"each sea- 
2 to Oct 
Flour. potey Corn. al Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush, bush, bush, bush. bush, 
— ( 164,900 13,141,000 16,722,700 511,500 600,590 3,414,500 
1810....... 301,200 10,052,300 3,753,000 392700 423,600 4,037,300 
CURRENT WHOLRSALE Prices. 
Sept. 15. Oct. 17. 
PRICE OF GOLD... 114 113% 
FLour—Super to Extra State == @%15 $235 @ 7% 
Super to Extra Southern,. @ 9 7 720 @10 25 
ST eee 6 0 @9% 685 @1000 
BCXGTS GICRESCS. .....cccccceses 715 @8% 7H @92% 
Super, fine Western... .<.000-. 550 @600 62% @6%5 
Ryse FLOOR. ...............--.. 410 @5 15 460 @ 580 
RUE PARAL...» os 900003000500 339 @410 350 @ 450 
Waeat—All kinds of White. 155 @ 170 165 @1°80 
All kinds of Red wees segs 149 @16 150 @1 684% 
Corn— Yellow ; Db @ WW 2 80 
| | reer il @ 8 "9 
OatTs— Western ........000.-+ 50 @ 82 55 
eee —- @ —- 54} 
Rye 80 @ 8 a1 06 
BAULEY ..400 «00 80 @ 9 @110 
Way—Bale # 100 ths 105 @ 155 1 50 
SeRaw; Bi I0O DS, ... ccccssascese 60 @110 2100 
CorToNn— Middlings, # b.... 2AN%@ wx 21 
Horps—Crop of 1570, #...... 18 @ 30 30 
6 E ¢ re ree 40 @ 55 65 
Frarners—Live Geese, — 0 @ % 8 
Srep—Clover,#  .... = 4 114% wy@ il 
Timothy, # bushel. 50 300 @ 335 
Flax, ® bushel.......... 206 203 @206 
Suear—Brown, # 11 8k@ 114% 
Morassxs, Cuba, # gal, 20 @ 5 0 @ 45 
Correr— hio(Gold, in bond). li @ 14% 144¥@ 16% 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., 4% 14 Ty@ 14 
ee eS eS are 14 @ & 12 @ 65 
Woor—Domestic * leece,# bb. 50 @ 68 50 @ 68 
Domestic, pulled, #@ B® 37 @ 63 34 @ 65 
California, unw ashed,. 27 @ 40 26 @ 40 
yee ne fy Se ree 84@ 93 94a@ 9% 
O-CaAKkE—#® ton ............. 8700 @3950 3925 @40 50 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel........ 1362 @13%5 1312 @13 25 
Prime, # barrel . se--eeee 1000 @1050 1000 @10 25 
BEEF—Plain mess.. $00 @i1 50 700 @il 50 
Larp, in tres, & barrels, ® 3. 9@ 9% 93@ 10% 
sUTTER—State, # b 13 @ 8 20 @ 3 
Western, @ DB 10 @ BB @ 2% 
CURESE.. .. 5 @_ il T4@ 13% 
Breans—# bus - 123 @890 1109 @350 
Pras—Canada, free, ® bu... 118 @125 125 @135 
Eaas—Fresh. # dozen oe 254@ 28 27 @ 
Poutrry— Live nebo Kanes 16 @ 2 4 @ i% 
Turkeys, @D...... ri 99 @ 2 4@ 18 
Geese, # pair 17 @300 150 @3800 
Ducks, # pair .........0+-++000 62 @100 5 @125 
VENISON—®@ D......- 0. scenes —- @ — 14 @ 2 
PoTaTrors, # bbl............ 120 @ 22% 12% ® 250 
SWEET PoTATOES, # bbl....:. 300 @ 4 00 150 @300 
CABBAGES—#@ 100.......... @70 30 @70 
Broom -corn—? . a 1% .10 @ 15 
ApprEs—# harrcl......-.-.++- @4% 200 @475 
PEARS—#@ barrel.......-.++++- @1000 400 @10 00 
GraPes—# pound............ 6@ 1 5 @ 10 
UINCES—# barrel. — -s, — 500 @9 00 
*RANBERRIES—® barrel. — @ — 790 @10 00 
BucKWHEATFLour—#100Bs. — @ — 300 @350 


Gold has been up to 115since our last. It closed weak, 
however, at 113144 on the 17th of October....The awfully 
destructive fire at Chicago was the chief topic in business 
circles the latter part of the month under review. The 
main consideration of our merchants was, not how much 
they had lost by the fire, but what were the sufferings of 
the people of the hapless city, and how far and in what 
way relief could be promptly afforded to the sufferers..... 
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In t the pedacks line the lvegibets of the fire and of the 
amounts of produce destroyed by it, tended to stiffen 
prices in our market. Holders offered supplies less freely, 
and seemed confident of the establishment of an im. 
portant advance. Buyers, however, did not respond with 
freedom, purchasing only as they urgently needed stock, 
at the higher figures. At the close se ersof Breadstuffs 
were generally more accommodating, and the market 
seemed weak and yielding...... Of Provisions the ay. ail. 
able supplies were gaining on the demand, and prices 
were depressed...... Wool has been moderately sought 
after and held with firmness. ...Hay, Seeds, and Tobacco 
have been quict at our rev ised. quotations..... Hops have 
been in more request and quoted dearer..... Broom Corn 
has been in active demand and decidedly higher in price, 
under the reports of the large amounts destroyed by the 
Chicage fire. 


New York Live-Stock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine, Tot'l 
September 18th..... 9,651 126 3,669 85,653 25,496 74,595 
September 25th...... 8075 133 2,720 28,709 30,327 69°50 
October 2f1.......000 9481 99 2,578 84,036 38,412 g4'G0g 
October 9th.......... 9,197 120 2/166 32,641 43,763 Sissi 
October 16th........ 8,005 102 2,085 27,186 31,300 : 
Total in Weeks....41,409 580 13,218 159; 295 169, 498 sass 


do.for prev.4 Weeks 34,812 375 12,03 123,02 0 94, 927 205,171 








Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine, 

Average per Week........- 8,882 116 2,643 31,645 — 33.g99 
do. do. last Month....8,703 94 3,009 80,755 3957 
do. do. prev’s Month....7,460 81 2,898 29,043 23.965 
Average per Week, ny 7 g 2,2 8,1; 17,108 
do. do. do. 1869. 5 5 8,83 15,348 
do. do. do. 1868. 18/809 
do. do. do. 1867. 20,605 
do, do. do. 1866. 13,000 
le 11,023 
i 798,199 
Total i 978,061 
al j .298,8: .! 4,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866........... 298,880 4, 885 62.420 1,010,000 — 672,000 
TOCRl Im TO. os cccccces 270,271 6,161 71,991 836,733 573,190 
COCR TE TOBE, iessecsees 267 909 7,603 75,621 782,462 660/277 


Beef Cattle.—With a little 
the market has been variable during the past five 


increase in numbers, 
weeks, 
the close showing a decline of about 1c. One week ago, 
with unfavorable weather, the markets were extremely 
depressed, and prices fell off nearly 14%4¢. @ b., but with 
a lighter ran justnow, %c. is restored. The great fire at 
Chicago has had the effect to derange the trade here, as 
the bulk of stock coming to this market was originally 
sent to Chicago and there bought by parties operating on 
Eastern account. Texans are coming forward quite freely, 
and are in fair condition. The experiment of sending 
them direct from Texas was unsatisfactory and has been 
abandoned. We are now receiving droves which were 
kept for some time in the States. 

Below we zive the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 


Sept. 18th, ranged 74@12!4c. Largesales10 @I11\e. Av. 114 
Sept. 25th, do, 5 g do. do. 10 @li%e. do. 1L 
Oct. 2d, do. do. do. 10 @11e. do. 11 
Oct. 9th, do. do. do. 9 @10%e. do. 9X 
Oct. 16th, do. do. do. 94@11 c. do. 10Y 





Milch Cows.—As is usually the case at this season 
of the year, the offerings haye been larger, to mect the 
increased demand. Good milkers, known to be fresh, 
are in fair demand, but common cows sell slowly. Prices 
vary from $40@$50 each, for poor; $60@$7%0 for medium 
to good, with a few choice at $80.....Calwes.—As cool 
weather sets in, calves are sent here dressed rather than 
alive, as they can be shipped from longer distances and 
the transportation is less. Some still come alive, and 
sell for more money. Good to prime milk-fed are firm at 
94c. @1lc. @ h.; common to fair sell at %4c. @9c.; 
mixed lots, half grassers and half miljk-fed to slaughter- 
ers at 514c. @ Tc. ; and common to best grassers to feeders 
at $6@$9 perhead. Hog-dressed are worth 13c. @ 15%e. 
for milk-fed, and %c.@10c. for grassers....... Sheep 
and Lambs.—The arrivals have not been so large as 
is usual at this season of the ycar. And still the trade 
has been slow, with low rates up to the present week, 
when \c. @ \%c. were added to the prices, leaving sheep 
about as they closed last month, but lambs have declined. 
They are gradually approaching the price of fat sheep. 
Canada continues to give us the greatest number of 
lambs, while the largest run of sheep is from Ohio. Poor 
to medium sheep are selling at 4%4c.@5\4c. @ D.; fair 
to good at 5%c. @6c.; and prime to best selections at 
64c.@6%c. Lambs range from 6c.@"%c. @ D., a few 
choice reaching 74¢....... Swime.—Here we have a 
large increase in numbers, and the market first declined, 
but has since rallied, closing firm. Live are worth 5\4c. 
@5%¢., and city dressed Western 6c. @7%c., the latter 
price for light pigs. 

a ee QP 


How shall he Manure a Hill 
which is too steep to get a team up with a load, is the 
question with “B. W.” He should get clover to grow by 
using a bushel of plaster, and perhaps a bushel of salt, 
per acre, spread on the crop carlyin May. Ifonce a 
good crop of clover can be got, and that be plowed 
under, the land may be kept in fair yielding condition 
by renewing the clover once in four years. 
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EVERYBODY 





Is RICHER THAN 


ANYBODY!!! 





As drops of rain unite to make the boundless 
flood, so the mites that ‘‘ Everybody ” contributes | 
make the monuments of the world. 

Ir 18 THE MASSES WHO ARE RicH—rich men are 
comparatively few and far between. 

A Five-Cent Savings Bank accumulates money 
faster than a ‘National’? bank. Cabbages pay bet- 
ter than cauliflowers, for ‘‘everybody” eats cab- | 
bages, and only rich people eat cauliflowers. 

If you want a project to suceced, get “every- 
body ” interested in it, and it is sure, however wild 
it may seem. 

Webster’s Spelling-Book is the most profitable 
because “ cyerybody”’ 


book published, 


uses it. 


ever 


Croesus himself could not pay for the sugar that 
“everybody ”’ uses in his tea, 

If the American Agriculturist were sold for ten 
dollars a year, its publishers would starve. There 
are not rich agricultural readers enough in the 
country to pay for its engravings alone. It is only 
when the publishers adopt the great principle that 


“EVERYBODY Is RICHER THAN ANYBODY,” 


and the price is cut right down to the capacity of 
* everybody,” that it succeeds. 

“*EVERYBODY’’ TAKES IT AT $1.50, and so the 
publishers are able to spend the really princely 
sum it costs to keep the staff of writers and en- 
gravers—and to keep them for the exclusive use of 
its own readers. 

When we say “everybody,’’ we mean the great 
industrial class to whom “ everybody’ belongs— 
the great mass of the people. 

The circulation is incomparably greater than that 
of any other similar paper in the world, and some 
of its readers, at least, think it gives ten times as 
much genuine information for the money as any 


other paper does. At the same time, 


ITS PUBLISHERS ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


TO MAKE IT 
GOOD. 


THEY WANT TWICE AS 


To this end it only needs still more subscribers. 
It “‘everybody ’’ who now takes the paper would 
urge it upon ‘‘ everybody ”’ they know who ought to 
subscribe for it, it would soon double its subscrip- 
tion list, and then the American Agriculturist would 
be incomparably better and cheaper than even it 
nowis. Present subscribers would get much more 
for their money, and 


EVERYBODY WOULD BE MUCII BETTER OFF. 


Remember that 


EVERYBODY 


is made up of 


ANYBODIES, 


and that it is for the self-interest of ‘anybody ” 
who may see this article to set at once at work to 





help the publishers to carry out their plans. 


Noteworthy Facts. 


Ist.—The circulation of AmeRIcAN 


AGRICULTURIsT and Hearty anp Home 


is greater than the combined circulation 


| of half of ALL other similar journals 


published between the Atlantic and Pa- 


cific Oceans. 


2d.— The Publishers have to provide 
but one set of business offices, clerks, 
printing-rooms, mailing-rooms, ete., in- 
stead of fifteen or twenty, and only two 
corps of editors, information gatherers, 
ec. Wherefore, 

A.—They can expend much 
more in gathering reliable infor- 
mation, valuable engravings, etc., 
and give vastly more for the same 


money. “A word to the wise,” ete. 


B.— Their advertising space is 
Jar more valuable, and from this 
revenue they can give the most 
valuable premiums to those send- 


ing clubs of subscribers. 
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A Special Request. 


The reader is requested to carefully look through 
pages 433, 434, 435, 436, in this paper. We 
can not afford space to repeat all the contents of those 
pages again. Wobelieve the offers made on those pages 
are really worthy of gencral attention. Great pains have 
been taken to get together a large assortment of the best 
articles, those that are useful as well as pleasing, and no 
betier opportunity can ever be offered to our readers to 
secure for themselves one or more of these valuable arti- 
cles. Please read through the descriptions and see what 
they are. Every word that is said about them can be con- 
fidently believed. Over Thirteen Thousand per- 
sons have made up clubs of subscribers, and in return 
have received one or more of the premium articles free. 
The great amount of valuable information and interest- 
ing reading-matter given during a year in the American 
Agriculturist and Hearth and Home, at the low subscrip- 
tion rates—rates so low as to little more than cover the 
cost of the printing paper—can but be useful to every 
reader. It only needs a little showitig of the papers, and 
a little explanation of their character, value, and cheap- 
A 


very trifling economy in some direction will furnish the 


ness, to induce most persons to take them for a year. 


few cents per week needed to pay for both journals. The 
premiums given will pay any person well for the little 
time and trouble required to show and explain the-pa- 
pers. There are persons enough in the vicinity of every 
Post-office to make up one or more premium clubs; and, 
except at places where nearly every one now takes both 











papers, every one of our present readers may easily col- 
iect a premium club, large or small, and obtain a fine 
article without expense. We therefore again ask every 
reader to turn to pages 488-436, sce what is offered, an@ 
put forth a little effort to secure a premium. Now is 
just the time to doit. All new subscribers, now coming in, 
Sor 1872, are at once entered upon our books and receive the 
remaining numbers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
this year without extra expense. 


TAKE NOTICE that American Agricultur- 
ést (monthly) and Zlearth and Home (weekly) are two 
entirely different journals, in reading matter, en- - 
gravings, etc., as much soas if published a thousand miles 
apart. The fact that they are issued from the same office 
merely adds to the valye of each, by affording extra facil- 
ities and a saving of expense, so that each can have a 
greater amount expended upon the paper itself. The read- 
er, of course, knows what the Américan Agriculturist is. 
Hearth and Home is avery large 20-page weekly, full of 
useful information and interesting reading for every Hearth 
and Home. It gives an immense amount of splendid Zn- 
gravings of a high character, and it supplies to the reader 
the News of the world for each week, brought up to the 
hour of goingtopress. This is given in a clear style, and 
in so carefully prepared and condensed a manner as to 
meet the wants of busy men and women who desire to 
keep up with the world, to be intelligent, but who have 
not time to wade through acres of printed matter. Both 
journals will be found useful in every household. Hearth 
and Home is the cheapest journal in the world, consider- 
ing its character, engravings, and careful preparation. It 
costs but $3 a year, though fully equal to ‘others pub- 
lished at $4 and $5 a year; still further, it is supplied in 
connection with the American Agriculturist for $4 a year 
(for the two). 








containing a 
good Tiints an 


= variety 
Suggestions which we throw into 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


of Items, including many 
smaller 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad« 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and im ~ 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O, 
Money Orders can not be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and afizx the 
stamps both for postage and regisiry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 





Life Insurance—**Mutual Benefit’’ 
Companies.—In reply to many inquiries, we answer 
that we can not commend the plan of these companies to 
general adoption. For example, it is proposed that 
1,000 persons between the ages of 51 and 60 unite, and 
first pay in $18 each ($18,000), and $9 a year for annual 
dues ($9,000), which $27,000, and the annual $9,000 be- 








sides, goes for offices and other expenses. Then, on the 
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death of anyone of the number, ali the rest pay $5 each. 
If only 13 die each year, the assessments upon the sur- 
vivors will be $65 each, in thirteea separate instalments. 
The company has to make 13,000 separate assessments 
and collections during each year frem 1,000 persons scat- 
tered all over the country, and each member must pay 
$744 year. But 13 deaths a year is far too low an esti- 
mate. It would give an average length of life, to each, of 
182 years, for it would take nearly 77 years for 1,000 per- 
sons to die, at the rate of 13 a year, and "7 added to the 
original .55 years equals 182 for each. The plan might 
work if a class of 1,000 persons all resided near together, 
so that the numerous assessments eould be readily and 
quickly made. Everything considered, we believe the 
plan in general use, that of paying a fixed sum per an- 
num for a given amount ef insutance in a responsible 
company, is far preferable. We have not, in this item. 
discussed the personal responsibility and reliability of 
the parties managing these “mutual benefit’ companies 
—a matter of no little importance to those who fall in with 
the theories put forth by them. 


SUNPRY HUMBUGS.—The skill and 
ingenuity of the swindling gentry is often surprising, 
and we scarcely wonder that many persons of fair intelli- 
gence are entraPped by their plausible schemes. If this 
talent were turned to honest account it would be very 
useful to the country. We have before us, recently re- 
ceived circulars—written, primed, and lithographed—of 
no Jess than thirty-two schemes for getting money from 
people withont returning any adequate equivalent; sqycral 
of them pocket all the money received, sending abso- 
lutely nothing in return...... “@, O. D.2°—One of the 
common methods of securing confidence is, the offer to 
send articles ‘*C. O. D.”’ (collect on delivery), under the 
pretense that parties can examine them and decide upon 
their merits before paying for them. This is all very 
honest in appearance, but reallya sham. In all cases, a 
part of the money must be paid in advance. (2 Every 
one should understand that these ‘*C. O. D.” parcels can 
not be taken from the express offices or be examined until 
the accompanying bills and charges are paid. If sus- 
picion be aroused, and a pareel be refused, or returned 
after examination, the operator retains the percentage of 
money previously paid to him. Never have anything to 
do with ordering or receiving C. O. D. pareels, unless for 
things known to be good, and ordered from well-known, 
reliable partics...... Watches, Jewelry.—Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are annually wasted in or- 
dering low-priced (not cheap) watches. Oroide watches, 
watches cased in some wonderful new metal or metallic 
compound, cheap watches from auction, from failed deal- 
ers or manufacturers, watches by tickets, by lot, by gift 
enterprises, etc., ctc., are continually offered by advertise- 
ment.and by private circulars. And the same of jewelry. 
The-truth is, that good watches, like coin, like wheat, 
and like cotton cloth, are always worth and will bring a 
standard price, no matter how many dealers or manufac- 
turers fail. You might just as well think of buying, ata 
great discount, the genuine gold dollars of a failing firm 
as of getting genuine, good watches or jewelry at half- 
price. When you go after plated cases, or any other 
metal cases than those made of coin-silver or gold, yon 
are streof “paying too much for the whistle’ of get- 
ting unreliable articles at enormous prices, as compared 
with their actual value or lack of any real value—no mat- 
ter what the puffing circulars may assert. A poor 
time-piece is worse than none; it leads to crrors and 
wrong calculations just when onc most relies upon it. A 
very low-priced good watch is an impessibility. We 
wonld not take as a gift a watch of which the works—the 
“running gear’’—did not cost at least $10 to manufac- 
ture, aside from tho case. A silver case should weigh at 
least 2% onnces of coin silver, worth $3 to $4 for the sil- 
ver, and $3 to $5 more for making up plain. The pinch- 
beck or other low-priced cases cost nearly as much to 
manufacture. It is therefore always cheaper to buy the 
real silyer. Good, reliable works (not reckoning case) 
cost all the way up from $20 to $50, or more. The above 
will show the unreliable character of a dozen cheap 
watch circulars now before us. Onc is only safe when he 
gives them all the go-by, and deals only with reliable, 
well-known parties, who can be found if wanted. More 
than half of all the circulars offering these cheap watches 
are from despicable swindlers, who operate only at dis- 
tant points, and pocket all money sent them. Their 
circulars indicate immense establishments ; their base of 
Opérations are small attic rooms, always closed to actual 
‘callers. The pretense of wishing to send you a good 
atch asa sample, and to secure you as an agent, is 
Bae atrap...... “Sun-light Oil» is an rumiti- 
- gated humbug, as we have often shown, and no one should 
invest 2 dime in any recipes or “ family rights to make 
it..)..Mleetrical appliances for the hair, etc., are 
nonsensical, when not sheer hnmbugs. ...The **Span- 
ish Policy” scheme, an unmitigated cheat, is run by 
a thief, who changes his name and address every few 


nay 








days. Ilis latest assumed name received is J. W. Parker, 
16 South Fifth Avenue, N. Y...... ‘6 #ioward Asso- 
ciation.°»—Several new readers are referred to our past 
denunciations of these so-called benevolent associations, 
run by advertising individuals. Put no confidence ina 
single one of pretended doctors of ‘“ sexual ”’ and private 
diseases, who make great and bencvolent;pretensions by 
.cirenlar and Jetter. Your money is what they are after, 
and if they get the slightest hold upon you, by a letter 
even, we would not give much for any money you have 
left when they let go their hold. Their highest skill is in 
writing plausible letters....... The ‘* Warriage 
Guide,” now advertised by the Jersey City Picture 
Company, is such an absurdity, that we wonder where, 
even among the most ignorant and simple people, there 
can be found foolish buyers enough to pay for printing 
the advertising circulars, to say nothing of postage..... 
Derby’s Aikin Scheme.—We are glad to sce that 
J. C. Derby announces a positive close of his Aikin S.C. 
Land Distribution, alias Sale, alias Lottery, for there will 
then be one Jess of these lottery enterprises, and if the 
lists are filled, the 616 lucky ones, drawing prizes of $5 and 
upwards, will know what they get, and the 18,384 who 
get no prizes for their $5 tickets will know that also..... 
The Louisville (Ky.) Library Lottery is carpeting 
Broadway, near the Astor House, with its documents. 
The boys carry off the pictures pretty freely. Wonder 
how much will remain for the library after expenses are 
paid? Ditto of the Omaha Scheme. Ditto of the §. C. 
Land and Immigration Association. Ditto the Cosmo- 
politan Benevolent Society of Nevada, alias School Lot- 
tery. Ditto the Diamond Gift Distribution for French 
War Victims in Washington and New York. If anybody 
has $5 to invest in these enterprises, we are sure he 
will find it an every way better investment to send it to 
the Chicago sufferers—one almost as sure to get a pres- 
ent return, and sure to yield a perpetual return in in- 
ward satisfaction, infinitely greater than can be reason- 
ably hoped for from any investment in these various lot- 
teries, dubbed Library Aids, etc...... Medical.—aA Dr. 
Dixon, of Ohio (not of New York City), sends his circu- 
lars to postmasters asking them to distribute them, and 
offering in return to doctor themselves or families or 
intimate friends free of charge! This reminds us of the 
coffin-maker who wanted an editor to advertise for him 
and take pay from his shop!......2 A New York man is 
offering to send lots of medicines, circulars, etc., to those 
who simply pay expressage, and take his pay when the 
medicines are sold. In this way a flood of vile stuff is 
being pushed upon poor, suffering mortals all over the 
land. Whata pity the thousands of tons of deleterious 
trash, alias patent and secret medicines, were not all con- 
eentrated in Chicago about October 9th! The loss of 
other property would have been in part compensated, 
and a hundred lives would have been saved elsewhere for 
every one lost in the fire..... 6° Queer.*»—A correspon- 
dent in Dakota writes us that that region and the whole 
North-west is still being flooded with the pretended 
counterfeit money circulars. To what has been already 
said by us, we need only add that every dollar sent to 
these swindlers has been pocketed, aud no counterfeit 
money-cver returned. The result is, the loss of much 
money by those who are dishonest enough to want to 
swindle others; and, fortunately, no counterfeits have 
been put into circulation to bother good people. Among 
the new names assumed by operators in this line we find: 
Alex. Stephens, 56 John st.; Jason Phelps, 688 Broad- 
way; S. T. V. Ludlow, 189 Broadway, alias Job Spencer, 
190 Broadway; Dr. J. Homan, 340 Canal st.; J. Town- 
send Palmer, 83 Park Row; Day & Wallace, 143 Fulton 
st., who are at it again, etc. 





Trenching a Garden.—E. 0. A.,” 
Monmouth Co., N.J., wants to know how to trench a 
garden, and how deep it should bedug. Trenching is an 
expensive process, and should be thoroughly done if at 
all. Two feet is the least depth advisable. Remove the 
surface soil of a spacca yard wide and two yards long, 
lay this on one side; then dig out one yard square of the 
subsoil to the proper depth, and lay that also on one 
side. In its place put the square yard of subsoil re- 
maining, breaking it up finely. Then dig up another 
square yard of surface soil and place it on top of the sub- 
soil last removed. Thus one square yard is finished. 
Then continue in this manner with this strip, and when 
itis finished work backwards-on another to the place 
where the commencement was made. Thus work back- 
ward and forward until the garden has been gone over, 
and the earth first removed must be used to replace the 
last piece dug out. Mannre should be mixed with the 
soil and subsoil as the work proceeds. 


Large Pay « Little Work. 








For All.—_See Page 433. 
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** Love _Pewders”’’ very ‘Danger. 
ous.—In our Humbug column we have often cautioned 
our readers against the advertisers of various “love. 
powders,” lotions, medicines for private diseases ete. 
and characterized them as dangerous. Here is one actual 
illustration ameng thousands we could giye: A young 
man (whose residence shall be nameless, forthe sake of 
his friends) desired to secure the affections of a worthy 
young lady, and to help him he sent $1 to Reeves & Co 
(shown up in these columns some time since), and pro. 
cured a so-called love-powder, warranted to secure the love 
of the person to whom it was given. He put part of it 
into some figs, and handed them to the young lady, For 
some reason she suspected him, and so informed him. He 
at once ate the figs in her presence, to show his inno- 
cence. The result was, the powder removed the skin from 
his mouth, laid him up under the doctor's care for two 
months, nearly costing his life. An examination of the 
remainder of the powder showed it to be mainly Can- 
tharides (blistering fly). The young man was obliged to 
confess, and the thing getting out, he now, in addition to 
being severely injured, has to bear in the community the 
sobriquet of ‘*Shoo-Fly.”* There are multitudes of cases 
of suffering from such like medicines and powders, where 
the friends of the victim are ignorant of the cause, 

A New Work on Architecture,— 
Atwood’s Country and Surburban Houses. By Daniel T. 
Atwood, Architect. Illustrated. Orange Judd & Co, 
Most of the works upon architecture are too expensive, 
not only in the books themselves, but in the plans which 
they present, for persons of moderate means. In the 
present volume the author aims to give designs for 
houses which will meet the wants of a large share of 
country and suburban dwellers. Besides giving plans he 
discusses the general principles of building, and matters 
which demand attention before commencing to build, 
Price, by mail, $1.50. 

The VWaluc of Wood-Ashes for 
Wheat,.—A “Subscriber” send us the following as hig 
experience in using wood-ashes, viz., that in quantities 
of only cight bushels per acre they have a marked effect; 
that they push the wheat forward several days, thus get- 
ting it ahead of that critical period when it is so aptto 
be attacked by rust; that they strengthen the stem and 
increase its solidity. All of which, and much more, we 
can readily indorse. In fact, ashes are an excellent ap- 
plication for all crops, and especially for an orchard. 





Advice to Seedsmen.—A correspondent 
in Danville, Ky., asks us to publish the following: “ Per. 
sons having Lucern seed for sale will please advertise in 
the Agriculturést.".—We comply with our friend’s request, 
for the purpose of saying that all first-class seedsmen 
keep all kinds of seeds. Ifa dealer in a Jarge city, like 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Lonis, etc., receives an order 
for a secd that he has not in stock, he will send about 
among otherseedsmen and find it. Ifhe will not do this, 
he is no sort of a seedsman and had better go into some 
other business. A seedsman can not catalogue his whole 
stock in an advertisement. Send to several for catalogues, 
and you will no doubt find Lucern and every other de- 
sirable seed. 

Preserving Eggs in Winter.—"E. 
A. B.,” Herkimer Co., N. Y., asks how to preserve eggs 
for winter use. We have kept eggs perfectly good from 
October to March in the following manner: A piece of 
lime, as large as a quart-dipper, is put into five gallons of 
water, and salt added until an egg will float. This is 
strained and put into a clean keg, into which a loose 
head is made to fit easily; a knob is fitted to the head 
for ahandle. The eggs are put, as they are gathered, 
into the liquid, and the loose head placed on them to 
keep them below the surface. The keg should be kept 
in a cool place in the cellar. The liqnor will not freeze 
except at a lower temperature than freezing point. Eggs 
thus preserved will sell readily as “‘limed eggs” until 
fresh eggs come, and are almost as good as fresh ones. 





Young Farmer, 4 youth of 17, at Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., complains that we do not give sufficiently 
specific directions for performing the various farm opera- 
tions, an@ especially that we do not tell him what plows 
and other implements to use. When ‘‘ Young Farmer” 
gets older, he will learn that each section of the country 
has its favorite farm implements, and wer@he to visit his 
neighbors and the county fairs he would see an abun- 
dance of excellent varieties. Our advice is to use 
those farming utensils made nearest home, provided 
they will accomplish the purpose. We can not publish 
a full treatise upon agriculture in every issue of the Agri- 
culturist. We are obliged to assume that certain funda- 
mental principles are understood by our readers. “ Young 
Farmer's” letter. is a very neatly put and sensible one, 





and the best we can say to him is that when he puts us @ 
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question upon any particular point, we will try to answer 

it to the best of our ability. We like such young farmers. 

Surfeit.—“J. H.8.,” Union City, Pa., has a 
horse that has the surfeit; he asks what can be done for 
him. The animal is out of condition or has been allowed 
to become heated and suddenly cooled. Give bran 
mashes and keep the bowels loose. Feed moist feed 
with crushed oats and a little linseed meal, but no corn. 
Keep the stable well ventilated and administer some 
tonic medicine. 

Peat or Turf as Manure. — A. 
Sprecher, Black Hawk, Wis., asks whether he can use 
turf or peat as manure, without preparation, and what 
would be the best crop to raise the first year after it is 
applied. Peat, when dried, is very indestructible, and 
in this state is a poor manure. If piled when dug it 
will on exposure to the frost become fine and fit for ap- 
plication to grass land, for which it is best fitted. For 
any othercrop it is not of much value without some pre- 
paration. Lime (four bushels to the cord of peat), is the 
‘best material to reduce it to a state fit for use. 

Seed Wheat.— J. B. M.,’’ Hamilton Co., 
Ohio, asks which is the best seed wheat, and if we could 
send him a sample and prices ; also, if we could supply 
him with some. For our own use we would choose the 
Diehl or the Treadwell. The first isa white wheat, the 
latter an amber wheat.’ Both yield well and are favorite 
wheats’among millers. The Dichlis perhaps the hardiest. 
Any seed dealer whose advertisements appear in our 
columns, would supply these or other wheats at market 
prices. We do not deal in seeds, nor do we know the 
‘price of these wheats. Something above the price of or- 
dinary wheat is charged by the seedsmen for seed, but 
this depends on the scarcity of the seed and its purity. 

Weeds Plowed under.—A Subscriber, 
Ora Oak, Wis., asks if a crop of weeds plowed under 
benefits the soil. We do not think any benefit is derived 
from permitting weeds to grow and then plowing them 
down. If weeds have grown unavoidably, of course we 
would plow them in, but would rather make a clean fallow. 
Great mischief is often done by permitting weeds to grow, 
in the hope of getting some benefit from them as manure. 
Seeds will mature and propagate at a very early stage of 
the plant, and when it is supposed to be in blossom they 
are often ready to seed the ground for many future crops. 

Wheat and Clover.—R. Garcia, Pow- 
hatan C. H., asks how to make forty acres of poor land 
grow good wheat and clover. If we could answer this 
satisfactorily, we should have no anxicty as to the source 
of our bread and butter for all time to come. In fact, we 
should possess something equal to the philosopher's 
stone. This must be a work of time and some expense. 
Probably a dressing of lime to commence with, and grass 
gradually brought in, would be a proper course. Ample 
information on this subject can be gathered from the 
back numbers of the American Agriculturist. 

How to Kill Sassafras Bushes.— 
R. Garcia. Sheep will soon destroy them by browsing 
‘the leaves and twigs, or they may be plowed up and 
gathered and burnt, but many years will be reauired to 
‘effect their entire removal. This must be followed up 
by clean culture every year after the first plowing, and 
‘cutting the sprzuts persistently..... C. Hoffman. We do 
not know of any way of killing sprouts by ‘ chemicals,” 
that is practicable. Cutting while in full vigor is the 
‘only available method. 

Wire Fences.—S. F. Brayman, Kane Co., 
Iil., says a wire fence, really serviceable, is more expen- 
sive than a board fence, with lumber at $20 per thousand. 
He builds a fence with seven wires at equal distances 
apart, posts of white oak or cedar, six feet apart, and set 
‘alternately on either side of the wires, when fastened 
with staples. Staples, however, are objectionable, and 
he recommends the posts to be bored with a half-inch 
bit and the wires passed through them. This prevents 
cattle or horses from breaking the staples when pressing 
against the wires. The extracost of this fence he thinks 
is repaid in its impenetrability by unruly cattle, who will 
readily break through an ordinary wire fence. 

Ashes—the best time toapply them. 
—H. M. Wilson, Portage Co., Ohio.--The best time is, 
as soon as they can be procured; they can be spread at 
once from the wagon in which they are hauled as easily 
as at any time, and one time is as good to apply them as 
‘another, 

Lice on Poultry. — “Tormented,” Me- 
tuchin, N.J., is plagued with hen-lice. They are in his 


house. He bought a book, entitled ““What I Know 
about Farming,” by a well-known author, and then 
bought a farm to carry out the ideas therein set forth. 
But an undesirable stock has taken possession of his 
premises, and his author knowing nothing about them, 
he seeks further light.—Remove the horse, wash him 
thoroughly with carbolic soapsuds daily, or twice a day, 
until he is free from them, or they will eventr lly kill 
him. Tear out of the stable and the chicken-nouse all 
the fixtures, and give it and them a coat of hot white- 
wash, with an ounce of carbolic acid dissolved in a pail- 
ful of it. Anoint the fowls beneath the wings with a 
mixture of lard and kerosene oil—two parts lard to one of 


among the clothes they may be got rid of by washing 
with soap and hot water. If they are destroyed out of 
doors they will disappear from the house. Burn the nest- 
boxes, and make new ones, and paint them with crude 
petroleum. Also study the back numbers of this paper. 





Glanders.—A “Subscriber” asks if glanders 
causes a running at one nostril only, or if both are affect- 
ed. In its first stagesit is almost impossible to distin- 
guish glanders from nasal gleet. Glanders is shown by 
the nature of the discharge, which is gluey and sticky, 
and often adheres to the nostril, and is also glossy in ap- 
pearance. The lining of the nostril is also ulcerated, 
and there is a peculiar expression of the nose, caused by 
the raising of the nostrils, which we have never seen in 
any other disease. In gleet the nostrils are of a dull, 
leadencolor, without any spots, and the discharge runs 
or parts freely and is not adherent. 


Curry-Combs and Cards.—G. Pauls, 
St. Louis Co., Mo., uses a curry-comb which he says is a 


is rounded on the corners, and is more convenient to use 
on this account. He wants a good card to scratch stock. 
In this item of cards an improvement is much needed. 
The old-fashioned one is of the weakest description, and 
soon becomes clogged with hair, dust, and dirt. What 
is wanted is a metal frame shaped like a gridiron, on the 
bars of which the teeth are fixed. This will give room 
for the dirt to pass through, and it can be easily cleared 
from all such matter. Then, with good steel-wire teeth, 
such a card will do good service. 


Pears Cracking.—“ J. G.,” Redding, Ct. 
We can not tell you why your pears crack, and we should 
like to see some one who could. 

The Peerless Potato.—Harry Cropsey, 
having seen a statement in the W. Y. Hvening Post that 
the Peerless was a failure, writes that he planted halfa 
bushel on April 24th, andon August 19th dug nine and a 
half bushels of the finest potatoes he ever saw. 





Horses Slobbering or Running at 
the Mouth.—J. C. Adams, Kalamazoo, Mich., wants 
to know why his horses are thus affected after pasturing 
on young clover. ‘Is it the clover, or, if not, what is 
it?’’—We can not tell; it has been a subject of investi- 
gation with the writer for some time, but it has not yet 
been traced to a satisfactory source. It has been said to 
be caused by St. John’s wort in the pasture; but our 
fields, or at least the one specially concerned, was quite 
free from this weed. Others attribute it to the webs 
of spiders, thickly woven over the fields, which are 
taken up with the clover into the horses’ mouths. Can 
it be any acrid principle in the young clover which affects 
the salivary glands? We suggest the following experi- 
ment: Feed the grass cut from the field which produces 
this effect, in the stable, carefully examining it, and ob- 
serving that it be free from any weeds, and also from 
spiders’ webbs. If the effect still continues, it may be 
attributed with certainty to the clover. The slobbering 
may be stopped by feeding a quart of bran at a meal. 





Lime for Fruit-Trees and for 
Land.—J. A. Stout, Adams Co., Ohio, asks how he 
should apply lime to his soil, which is a light ‘ poplar 
and sugar-tree ” land, produces well, but does not last. 
Also if lime is good for young fruit-trees.—Lime must be 
used cautiously and with judgment, as it is exhaustive if 
not backed up with a good deal of vegetable matter. It 
should never be mixed in a compost heap when stable 
manure is the main ingredients. When sods, weeds, 
ditch-bottoms, swamp-muck, leaves, etc., are used, then 
lime may be mixed in. It will hasten the decomposition. 
In general, when barn-yard manure is used, that should 
be first plowed in; after that. the lime should be spread, 
according to the amonnt of inert vegetable matter in the 
soil, at the rate of from 10 to 50 bushels per acre. Then 
harrow in the seed with the lime. Land in which. lime- 
stone exists is improved by lime equally with that free 
from it; because limestone is practically without effect 
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but, as with other crops, fruit-trees will not grow on 
lime and ashes alone. 


Grass in Wheat.—E. 8. Mudgett, Bel- 
knap Co., N. H. The plant sentis Chess, or Cheat. 


Draft of a Reller.—“L. D. L,” Beau- 
fort, Mo., wants to know whether the tongue of a roller 
should be opposite to its center, level wits the axis, or 
framed above the roller, to secure the lightest draft. It 
will make no difference, theoretically ; the-draftdn both 
cases must be from the axis of the roller, and therefore 
the least cumbrous and simplest mode of connecting the 
tongue will be direct from the iron rod which passes 
through the center. Every inch, however, that the frame 
is raised above this point will raise the line of draft from. 
& perpendicular to the plane of the horses’ shoulders, and 
80 & proportionate amount of the horses’ labor will be 








great improvement on the old-fashioned square ones. It 





| thrashing machine and leaying only a small place for 


expended uselessly. 


Fall Wheat for Name.—A “Subscriber,” 
Manhattan, Kansas, sends us a sample of wheat yield- 
ing thirty-five bushels: per acre’; per “bushel, 
sixty-five pounds.. It isa very fine white wheat and looks 
like White Mediterranean, but we have found so much 
dissimilarity between Eastern wheats and those grown 
west of the Mississippi, that it is difficult to name it 
with certainty. 





Brick-Clay.—An ‘Old Subscriber,” Fall 
River, Mass., has some swamp land underlaid with a bed 
of blue clay. How can he try experiments in brick-mak- 
ing without burning an entire kiln? First ascertain if 
the deposit is sufficiently extensive to be available for 
brick-making, and induce a brick-maker to examine it. 
He will say at once if the clay is snitable. 


What is the Matter with the 
Sheep ?—“ J. R. R.,”’ Clarksville, Tenn., has lost some 
sheep in the following manner, viz., they leave the flock 
and refrain from feeding. Before they die they swell up, 
and a frothy foam escapes from their nose. These are 
similar symptoms to what we have seen follow poisoning 
with laurel (Kalmia angustifolia). If this plant is found 
on J. R. R.’s farm, we think this is the cause of the 
trouble, andit should be thoroughly eradicated, as sheep 
will occasionally feed on it if itis within their reach. If 
not past remedy when discovered, sweetened milk given 
frecly will lead to a recovery. These are also symptoms 
of rot, but this disease is not very frequent in this coun- 
try, except in very wet pastures. If on parting the wool 
the skin is seen to be of a yellow color On the brisket, 
and the eye has lost its bright color and appears pale and 
muddy at the corners where it ought to be bright red, 
then the disease may be the rot. The animal should be 
destroyed, lest it communicate the complaint to the flock. 





Ventilation of Ice-Houses.—I. M. 
Graham, Pinewood, Tenn.; sends a sketch of his ice- 
house, which does not keep ice very well. The air is 
warmer in the house in August than outside. Should 
there be ventilation? Ifso, where and how much? The 
principle involved in this question is, that where there 
is evaporation the temperature of the surface at which 
the evaporation occurs is reduced. Also, there can be no 
continued evaporation unless the airis in motion. There- 
fore, when a current of air is admitted into the upper part 
of anice-house, the moisture is carried off, renewed evap- 
oration occurs, and the temperature is lowered. So that 
rain and sunshine are excluded and the covering is abun- 
dant, the ventilation may be as free as possible, but only 
at the top. See illustration of ice-house in this number. 





Whe Prairie Farmer.—In the great 
calamity which befell Chicago, the daily papers were all 
suspended. We are glad to learn from Mr. Thomas, one 
of the proprietors, that it fared better with the Prairie 
Farmer. They were able to save their subscription 
books, files, and much other valuable material, and the 
regularity of their issues was not interrupted. Of course 
the destruction of their building is a great inconvenience 
to the proprietors and all concerned, but they, with true 
Western energy, will soon be at work again’ as’ if noth- 
ing had happened. 


Drain-tile Machine.—“D. H.,” Page 
Co., Va., wants a good drain-tile machine, There are 
several of these machines manufactured, and it would 
seem to be to the interest of the manufacturers to adver- 
tise them. 

How to Get the Seed out of 
Clover.— R. G.” ‘Bere are machines called clover- 
hullers, for this purpose ; but nearly all of the seed may. 
be got out by placing a board iu front of the common. 
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‘the clover tocomé out, when the space around the cylin- 
der will become choked, and a rubbing motion will 
occur which will loosen the seed and separate it from the 
pods. It may then be cleaned in the fan-mill. Or the 
chaff may be sown after it is thrashed from the stalks 
with the common flail. This will answer equally well as 
sowing cleaned seed. Clover seed does not separate well, 
except in dry, frosty weather, or unless it has been ex- 
posed to rain in the field, and dried. 





Sawdust.—B. Nelson has four horses and 
Yifteen head of cattle. He wishes to knew how he can 
best make use of sawdust which he can get from a saw- 
mill afourth of a mile off, and if it will be cheaper than 
swamp-muck drawn three fourths of a mile. If this 
sawdust is of hard wood it is better than that from pine. 
But in either case he had better use it liberally as bedding 
for his cattle and horses. When piled it will rot rapidly 
and make excellent manure. Swamp-muck may be more 
beneficially used as manure alone, or mixed with salt or 
lime, than sawdust. Try aud use both. 





Low Mallows.—‘F. B.” asks how to get 
‘rid of “ mallews,”’ or “‘ pot-cheese,” a weed that he finds 
troublesome in his garden. This weed delights in a 
moist, rich soil, and in such a position is difficult to eradi- 
cate by half measures. In spading the garden, all the 
roots should be picked out and destroyed. This is the 
most satisfactory method, and never fails if persevered in 
and if backed up by care to prevent stray plants from 
seeding. “‘ One year’s seeding makes nine years’ weed- 
ing” should be thought of daily by every farmer and 
gardener, and acted upon as often. 





To Restore Worn-out Lands. —A 
Subscriber, Greenwood, Del., has some white-oak flats 
covered with sedge that will not bring five bushels of 
corn without manure, and manure can not be had. How 
shall he improve them? There is certainly no hope for 
these flats but in green crops. If they will produce corn 
at all, they ought to produce some clover. We would 
apply ten bushels of lime per acre, or more, if means will 
admit of it, plow the sedge and weeds under, and sow 
clover seed in the spring. When the clover is started, 
sow a bushel of plaster peracre. In May or June, next 
year, when the clover is in blossom, plow it under, and a 
crop of early corn may be taken and clover sced sown 
when the corn is laid by. Thus, alternating clover and 
corn, plowing the corn-stalks under, the land ought to im- 
prove. It is up-hill work improving land without manure. 





Civil Engiuecering.—‘ J. C. G.,” Mon-° 


mouth Co., N. J., asks if a young man with a common- 
school education and considerable attainments in mathe- 
matics, can hope to attain proficiency in civil engineer- 
ing without pursuing a general course of study.—A 
general knowledge of the cognate sciences is of very 
great assistance to a civil engineer; but mathema- 
tical knowledge is essential. An engineer might be 


able to lay out a road, with its gradients and curves, with ~ 


no other knowledge than that of mathematics and the use 
of his instruments ; but he could not test the accuracy of 
his work understandingly without knowing something 
of astronomy and physical geography. In fact, the 
intimate connection of the physical sciences is such, 
that to be proficient in one a student must he able to 
travel with more or less certainty over the whole ground. 
‘The University of Ann Arbor would be an excellent 
institution for such a course of study. 





Oxeye Daisy.—A. D. Burns, Alleghany 
Co., Pa., has his farm infested with the oxcye daisy, and 
wants to exterminate it.—There are hundreds of farmers 
in A. D. B.’s position ; in fact, this is the most common, 
weed to be seen in the Eastern and Middle States. And 
yet it can be easily destroyed. If plowed under before the 
seeds become ripe, or if pastured with sheep, it can be 
got rid of. Mowing before maturity will also prevent 
its re-appearance. It is often introduced by purchasing 
timothy seed grown on land infested with it. Care should 
be taken to avoid this. 





Lucern.—T., Prince George Co., Va., asks: 
What is the time for seceding, quantity of seed per acre, 
and the quality of land required for growing lucern; 
also the price of the seed.—Lucern should be sown in 
spring, at the rate of 10 tbs. of seed per acre, if in 
15 tbs. if broadcast. It should, if possible, be 
drills fifteen inches apart. We, however, have 
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or 
in 
got a good stand, in clean ground, by sowing broadcast. 
‘The land must be fine, mellow, deeply plowed, and rich. 


then be used. When fully established it will yield heavy 
‘crops of green fodder, and may be cut, if on rich soil, 
once & month, All kinds of stock will eat it eagerly. 
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Pigs seem especially fond of it. It is a long-rooted plant, 
and a perennial. For plowing under it is possibly equal 
to redclover. The seed costs about 40 cents per pound. 

Cider and Cider-Presses, — August 
Diecrich, Dubuque, Iowa, wants to get a cider-press. The 
old-fashioned wooden cider-press is in our opinion the 
best. Those which have iron about them convey an un- 
pleasant flavor to the cider and darken the color. The 
old press, being wholly of wood, has no ill effect on the 
cider, and besides is of far greater capacity. The barrels 
to hold the cider should be perfectly clean. Brandy casks 
are the best, if they can be procured. Whisky or alcohol 
barrels come next, but should be well washed before 
using. No barrel in which vinegar has been kept, should 
be used for cider. Where a common, old-fashioned mill 
is not available, the Buckeye Mill is as good as any that 
we know of as a substitute. 

Plowieag: under Buckwheat, or 
Applying Lime.—‘ J. H. S.,” Houston, Texas Co., 
Mo., has a field of forty acres, worn-out land, which yielded 
last year two and a half bushels of wheat per acre. It is 
now in buckwheat, which promises to yield at least 800 
bushels. He had intended to plow this under, but now 
wishes to know whether it would be better to save the 
crop and sell it at 50 cents per bushel, and buy lime at 
20 cents per bushel, and apply that instead. The land is 
intended for red clover next spring.—We would advise the 
latter course. The fact that such a fair crop of buckwheat 
is possible to be raised shows that the land has some 
heart left in it yet. If the straw and chaff of the present 
crop can be used as litter and turned into manure, and 
put on the ficld, it will help somewhat, in addition to 
the lime ; as it will furnish some vegetable matter to the 
soil. From the facts given, we judge that this field needs 
lime as much as anything. 





Those Little Pigs again. — What 
sympathy we have discovered towards little pigs de- 
prived of their maternal parent! A correspondent from 
** Wichita” gives us hisexperience. He has raised three 
different litters without loss, on milk from a fresh cow in 
one instance, from a nine-months milking cow in another 
instance, and in a third instance on cream. He gets 
up the first three or four nights and feeds them three or 
four times. They soon learned to cat, and wanted more. 
To sum up the matter, milk and water, milk cold or 
warm, milk and mush, and cream are all available sources 
of nutriment, to be given often and in small quantities. 
We would add this advice: Don’t pamper the sow before 
littering ; keep her down in flesh somewhat, and give her 
no rich feed for two weeks before her time; give roots 
or clover that will have a gentle laxative effect, and pre- 
vent heating of the blood and fever. If a sow costsa 
hundred dollars, she ought to be fed without pampering 
equally with one costing five dollars. There will then be 
less risk of losing her on these occasions. 

Stock Running at Large.—The prac- 
tice of allowing stock—cows, hogs, and sheep—to wan- 
der about the public roads is a troublesome and very 
wasteful one. <A great portion of the value of the feed 
of an animal properly fed and kept in yards is returned 
in the shape of manure ; but if stock is allowed to roam 
at large, all the manure dropped by them becomes the 
perquisite of some long-headed farmer who keeps the 
road-drains and gutters open on to his farm, so that he 
receives all the wash after every rain. A very noticeable 
cause of the poverty of the stock met with in districts 
where this custom is observed, is the promiscuous mix- 
ing up occasioned by allowing animals of both genders 
to run unchecked. In such localities a farmer can not 
tell when he can expect a calf or a litter of pigs, and 
often they come at most unseasonable times and of very 
undesirable parentage. Thus, without order or system 
in this particular, and from want of care generally, the 
stock becomes next to worthless, and is hardly worth 
the feed it consumes. Besides, it is very unfair to others 
who keep better stock and keep them in pastures. Wan- 
dering stock is generally unruly, and will occasionally 
get into other fields than their owners’ at times when 
their presence can do mischief which their owners can 
not repair. It would be better for all concerned that no 
stock of any kind should be allowed to run at large. In 
well-ordered and prosperous communities this practice is 
considered the reverse of proper or profitable. 


Composting Muck, Ashes, and 
Cotton Seed.—J. M. Clair, Johnson Co., N. C., wants 
a work on the above subject. We do not know of any. 
The process of composting such simple materials is easily 
performed. They need to be brought into contact in 
such a manner that the more active fermentation of the 
cotton seed shall induce a similar action in the more in- 
ert muck, which, at the same time, shall be incorporated 





in such quantities as to absorb all the fertilizing gases— 
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as ammonia—given off either during the fermentation or 
by the chemical action of the potash on the decomposing: 
cotton seed. To bring about these results, the muck 
should be in layers of not less than six inches, and should 
be moderately damp (except on the top, which should be. 
dry, so as to absorb the moisture given off by the lower 
layers). The cotton seed should be in layers of two or 
three inches. The ashes should be mixed evenly among 
the muck. When a good heat has started, fresh, dry 
muck should be heaped on the top if any strong smell ig. 
apparent, or plaster might be spread over the heap. 
When the active fermentation has ceased and the heat 
has disappeared, the heap should be turned over, when 
it will heat once more, and should receive the same cau- 
tious attention. It will then be thoroughly rotted, and ig 
ready for use. A shovelful applied in the hill would be 
about right. Had we a quantity of cotton seed, we 
should as soon think of using it in this manner as we 
should of using an equal quantity of flaxseed. As an 
article of feed, rich in oil and mucilage, it is equal to 
flaxseed. For the meal, Northern farmers have to pay 
prices equal to flaxseed-meal, and find it profitable to do 
so. Unless obliged by circumstances, we should not use 
it for manure. ° 





Crops and Prices.—From a careful re- 
vision of all that we have seen, read, and heard, we 
gather that the crops throughout the United States and 
Canada have been in the main satisfactory, not to say 
abundant. The wheat crop has suffered somewhat from 
the drouth early in the season, and from the chinch-bug 
in certain localities, and it is doubtful if the large esti- 
mates of the yield will be realized. Oats have been an 
abundant crop generally, and corn, although injured in 
some places by a dry summer, will be greatly above the 
average. In European countries, with the exception of 
France, where the crop is seriously deficient, and in 
England, where the wheat crop is undoubtedly below 
the average, a good yield has been secured. We may 
therefore expect that the foreign demand, though it 
will probably be good, will not be excessive, and that 
present prices may be maintained for wheat and flour. 
As European populations can not be induced to use corn 
as an article of food, it would be unwise to look to them 
as a means for disposing of the certain abundance of 
this crop. But we find throughout the Western States 
that hogs are abundant. These will furnish a means of 
consuming a large proportion of the excess, and as pork 
is very low, a large demand will probably arise which 
will ease the market of the surplus. The great fire 
in Chicago has consumed a considerable amount of 
the large stock on hand there. Pork and corn, reacting 
in the market very much on each other, necessarily rise 
and fall together. Any rise in pork, then, will favor- 
ably affect corn. Throughout Southern Illinois and 
Missouri, the drouth has seriously shortened the hay crop 
and late pasturage, and generally throughout the country 
hay is scarce. In the East, the deficiency is partly made 
up among the more thoughtful and forehanded farmers 
by means of other fodder crops, and though possibly 
others may have to get rid of a portion of their stock, 
yet we do not look for any necessary sacrifice of values 
on that account. Kansas is full of cheap cattle from 
Texas, and drovers are afraid of touching stock. 


—=a 6 
Bee Notes for November.—By M. Quindy. 








If, as is often the case this month, the apiarian does. 
not feel quite satisfied that all is right with his bees for 
winter, he can look them over again on any cool day. He: 
may see things that escaped his observation in warmer. 
weather when the becs were less compact. Any weak 
stock should be united with some other ; or, if that is not 
convenient, kill the bees rather than let them freeze or 
starve. Unfilled boxes, er such as contain so little 
honey as not to be worth removing for the table, may be 
saved for another year. Dry comb should also be saved: 
for the same purpose. Hives containing bees may be 
painted now without injury to them, and new hives 
ought also be painted, that they may thoroughly dry before- 
another year. Use different colors, that each bee may 
know its own hive at a glance. 

Protect hives standing out of doors by wire cloth 
placed over the entrance, leaving a passage for bees only. 
Ventilation should be secured by holes two or three 
inches square atthe bottom. A good plan for accomplish-- 
ing this is to have a box, two or three inches deep, of the: 
same size as the bottom of the hive, set under it, witha 
hole in one of its sides covered with wire eloth. Let it 
be where the wind will not drive directly through 1. 
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Large Pay «: Little Work. 


For All.—_See Page 433. 
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Whe Great Fire in Chicago has 
stirred the heart of the whole Christian world more than 
any single event of this century. The particulars have 
been £0 thoroughly discussed already, that we need add 
hothing here, except to say that, in this city at least, 
there has not only been sympathy in every heart, but 
action in every hand, from the poor, ragged newsboy on 
the street, who gave his few pennies, to the contributor 
of tens of thousands. We were pleased at the émpromptu 
action of those employed in this office. Though many 
had suffering relations at Chicago, to be relieved by 
themselves, and almost all gave liberally to other Chicago 
Relief Funds, the following sums were quickly gathered 
in this office—eiz.: From 22 printers, $69.25; from 38 
artists and engravers, $102; from 23 employés in publish- 
ing department, $54; from 37 employés in the press-rooms, 
$61; from 18 women and girls in the folding department, 
$8.25; from 25 electrotypers (Lovejoy, Son & Co.), $50. 
To this the publishers added abont as much more, and 
sent the following telegram ; 

New York, October 17th, 1871. 
To Hon. R. B. Mason, 
Mayor of Chicago, Mlinois : 

Six hundred and fifty dollars (8650)—for relief of 
Chicago sufferers, contributed by Employés of American 
Agriculturist and Hearth and Home, and by the Proprie- 
tors—subject to your order, whenever needed. 

ORANGE JuDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 

To which the following response came: 

CuicaGo, October 18th, 1871. 
To Messrs ORANGE JupD & Co.: 

Fleaven bless the generous Employés. 
lief and Aid Society”? will draw. 

R. B. Mason, Mayor. 


The ‘Chicago Re- 


The Fires in Michigan and Wis- 
econsin.—The heart sickens as we read the accounts of 
these extensive fires. No long recital could be more elo- 
quent than the statement that hundreds have perished by 
fire, and that thousands have lost their all, and are house- 
less, homeless, and helpless. God comfort these suffer- 
ers, and so touch the hearts of the prosperous that they 
may send them much-needed aid! It was well to help 
Chicago, It will be better to help these poor, scattered, 
and needy people. 

Sending Grapes and other Fruit. 
—We received a box of grapes and the following letter 
from Cornwall (no State): ‘*I send you a small package 
of grapes, of a new kind, which please examine, test, 
and name. Be kind enough to state in the next Agricul- 
turist your opinion of same, and oblige an ‘Old Sub- 
scriber.’ *°—We give this as a specimen of the many in- 
definite things which come to us. If ‘* Old Subscriber” 
had given us his name, we should have written to ask 
in what way his grapes were “‘new.”’ They seem to us, 
and to other very good judges of grapes,very much like one 
of Rogers’s hybrids, and probably No. 4, or Wilder. It 
is, in our ‘‘ opinion,”’ avery fair grape, and it is our ‘‘opin- 
ion’ that no one should write to an editor upon any sub- 
ject whatever without giving his full name and address. 

Ayrshire Herd-Book.—The American 
and Canadian Ayrshire Herd-Book is the title of a volume 
just received. It contains the third volume of the Ayr- 
shire Herd-Book, edited by J. N. Bagg, Esq., West 
Springfield, Mass., which indeed makes up the bulk of 
the volume, but this is prefixed by two previous records, 
and as a whole possesses the greatest value to the breeder 
of Ayrshires. The work contains the pedigrees of 530 
bulls and 1,132 cows, belonging to the herds of the most 
noted breeders of Ayrshires in the United States and 
Canada. The names and addresses of 833 Ayrshire 
breeders are given; twenty-seven of these live in the 
British Provinces, and the others are scattered through 
twenty-one of the States of the Union. The book is 
embellished by photographs and engravings of noted 
animals. 


Plants Named.—0. H. Leavitt, No. Tur- 
ner, Me. Corydalis glauca, or Pale Corydalis, a hand- 
some plantin cultivation ; has yellow and red flowers, and 
is quite common upon rocky hillsides...... +63, Ac BE.” 
Eastmanville, Mich. Adluméa eirrhosa, Alleghany Vine, 
or Climbing Fumitory ; cultivated as an ornamental vine; 
it is figured and described in March Agriculturést, 1865. 
-.-...J. E. Darby, Dexter, Iowa. No. 1 is Setaria viridis, 
sometimes called Green Foxtail, or Bottle Grass; No. 2 
is Setaria glauca, or Foxtail. Both species are annual 


grasses, and can be destroyed by mowing often enough 
to prevent their seeding, and sowing good varieties. 
Neither are valuable for hay....... “J. B.,” Dalton Sta- 
tion, Ml. Zrigeron Canadense, or Canada Flea-bane, or 
Horse-weed ; a very common weed throughout the United 
States, and varying in hight from 5 inches to 5 feet..... 
““J. B.,” Venango Co., Pa, Gypsophila paniculata ; its 





delicate white flowers are valuable for dressing bouquets. 
pyape Res L. Woodworth, NiagaraCo., N. Y. No.1, Chrysop- 
sis Mariana, or Golden Aster. No. 2, a species of Aster, 
which can not be determined from the small and incom- 
plete specimen sent....... “Mrs. 8S. J. H.,”’ Elyria, Ohio, 
No.3, Centradenéa rosea, a low, bushy plant from Mexico, 
bearing very numerous white and rose-tinged flowers ; 
not very common, but sometimes found in choice conser- 
vatories. No. 4, Alstremeria psittacina ; belongs to the 
Amaryllis family, and is a native of South America; 4 
very pretty and free-blooming greenhouse plant. No. 6, 
a species of Croton. No. ', Epiphyllum ; belongs to the 
Cactus family. The other specimens are too poor toname. 
Those who wish plants named should prepare complete 
specimens, consisting of the flowers, fruit, or seed, and 
a portion of the stem with the leaves on...... ** Old Sub- 
scriber,” La Porte, Ind. Staphylea trifolia, the Bladder- 
nut. An interesting shrub or small tree...... Mrs. D. D., 
Clarence, Mo. The White Day-Lily, Funkia subcordata. 
oatene J. A. Lineback, Salem, N. C. No. 1, Variegated 
Funkia. No. 2, Awceuba Japonica, a charming climber. 
ae Ella Corbett, Perry, Ga. A Coral-root (€orallo- 
rhiza) of some kind, but too much crushed and decayed 
to make out the species. Plants should be dried before 
inclosing them. 

HMaving Things Handy.--The writer 
lately had occasion to hire a passag> in Southern Illinois 
ona light road-wagon, and the horse, being fractious, 
broke one of the shafts. The driver had nothing to re- 
pair the damage with,and was “stuck.” Fortunately 
there was close by a neéat-lcoking farm-house, which 
seemed so well appointed in every respect, having gates 
well hung, etc., that we were led to go there for assist- 
ance. The farmer kindly came to our help with brace 
and bit, acouple of small carriage-bolts, and a piece of 
wire. The broken shaft was repaired ina few minutes, 
and we were under way again, thankfully remembering 
that farmer who had “ things so handy.”’ During the few 
minutes we were in his company, we discovered that he 
was one of a club that subscribed to the Agriculturist. 
He will therefore see that his kindness is not forgotten. 





Native Grapes.— C. Horst,” Washington 
Co., Wis., wishes to improve a lot of wild grapes, and 
asks how to doit. Also, heis unable to distinguish the 
various cultivated grapes, and asks us to give descriptions 
of them. The best way to ‘improve wild grapes ”’ is to 
dig them up and put out others. Any other mode will be 
time wasted. To describe the various cultivated grapes 
would take the whole paper. Buy Fuller’s or Husmann’s 
book, or send to Isidore Bush & Son, Bushburgh, Mo., 
for their illustrated catalogue. 





Thorough-bred Negretti Sheep.— 
We have just seen ten of these animals—four rams and six 
ewes—recently arrived from Germany. We judge them 
to be Merino. They are very fine in wool, which covers 
their whole body, limbs, and faces, excepting a very 
small portion of the tip of the nose. They are in the 
hands of Godeffroy, Brancker & Co., 5 South street, who 
have their full pedigrees. 


Traveler’s Guide to New York 
City. New York: J.S. Redfield. Price 25 cents. This is 
a well-prepared little work, which points out the principal 
objects of interest and tells how to reach them. It gives 
to strangers, visiting the city for the first time, advice 
which, if followed, would prevent much swindling by 
sharpers. A good map accompanies the work. 





The Chicago Papers.—The agricultural 
papers published in Chicago are the Prairie Farmer, the 
Western Rural, and one upon an agricultural specialty, 
the National Live-Stock Journal. In another item we 
have alluded to the energy which the Prairie Farmer dis- 
played in keeping up its issues. Its hall-sheet has just 
come to hand, dated October 14th. It gives a full account 
of the fire, and the first map of the burnt district that 
was published. Among its acknowledgments of aid and 
sympathy we find the following: 

‘* Offers of aid in a trying time like this always strike 
upon the hearts of the recipients with peculiar impres- 
siveness. The Prairie Farmer Company acknowledges 
many of them in various ways, but it must particularly 
mention the contents of a dispatch received on Thursday 
from Orange Judd & Co., of New York. It read as 
follows: 

“*What can we do for you? Command us. If yon 
send copy, will issue your next number at our expense.’ 

‘Having our paper in this modest form nearly ready 
for the press, we could not avail ourselves of the offer, 
but our thanks are none the less hearty for the kindness.” 

We supposed that the Western Rural was still printed 
in Detroit, or we should have extended our sympathy 
to it. This paper comes out with a ‘Fire Extra,” in 
which it states that it lost all, save its account books and 








lists of subscribers. It promises to go ahead-as lively as 

ever within a month. We wish it much success, as we 
have few more welcome exchanges than this) The Stock 
Journal saved its books and will go on without interrup- 
tion. Its October number was destroyed, but will be re- 
printed. 

Gas-Lime.—‘V. 8. D.,” New York, asks 
what is the real value of this article, how should it be 
used, and should it be mixed with stable-manure? Gas- 
lime is most valuable applied to coarse-grass lands, or on 4 
fallow. It contains chlorine, sulphur, and ammonia, and 
after some exposure to the atmosphere’ the sulphur in 
combination with it (which renders it injurious to vege- 
tation in its fresh state) is changed to sulphate of lime. 
It is thus about equal in value to ordinary lime that has 
been thus exposed. It should not be brought into con- 
tact with stable-manure, unless at the moment of appli- 
cation to the soil. 

Power of a Suction-Pump.—M. fH. 
Polhemus, Somerset Co., N. J., has a spring, 145 feet 
distant from the house and 20 feet below the level of the 
ground on which it is built. He asks if a common suetion- 
pump will raise the water through this length of pipe. 


’ The theoretical hight to which a suction-pump will raise 


water is 34 feet, but friction and the imperfect vaconm 
obtained reduce this to 28 feet in practice. Against the 
excess of 8 feet in this case must be offset the friction 
occasioned by the water passing through 145 feet of pipe. 
Here it isobvious that the kind of pipe used will affect 
the result. A smooth, tin-lined lead-pipe would probably 
enable the water to pass with so little friction that the 
pump would raise it successfully. Cucumber-wood pipe 
(which is the best wooden pipe) of 15g inch bore might 
succeed, but the margin is so close that the pump must 
be most perfectly made or it would fail. All curves 
should be avoided, and a straight stream obtained. 





Cabbages and Onions.—Edw’d Skinner, 
Orange Co., N. Y., states that one of his friends has very 
fine cabbages in an onion-field while the cabbages in his 
garden are infested by worms, and asks if we think the 
strong odor of the onion kept them away. We donot. 
There is very little odor about a growing onion, unless it 
is bruised, 

‘*Some Pumpkins.’’— W. J. P.” writes 
us about a ‘‘ volunteer’ pumpkin-vine which produced 
60 pumpkins, averaging 12 lbs. each. Good for one vine. 


Mulching Raspberries.—J.Van Loon, 
Wis.—It will no doubt be of great benefit te mulch with 
five or six inches of straw,‘as you propose. Clear off 
what weedsjthere may be, and put on the mulch when 
freezing weather sets in. 


A Large Egg.—W. E. Horwill, New 

trecht, L. I., sends an egg weighing 4 oz., 28 inches 
in circumference, from a Brahma fowl, but it is not 
stated whether light or dark. 








Great Nettle.—“E. H.,’” Hickok, Pa.—We 
know of no nettle bearing the name of Urtica major, nor 
can we find such in a pretty full botanical library. The 
nettle sometimes used in Europe as a substitute for flax 
is Urtica dioica. We do not know where the seed may 
be had. 

A Southern Cabbage Pest.—S. Ser- 
vice, Fairfax Co., Va.—The insect which is committing 
ravages upon the cabbages in your vicinity is, as you 
suspect, the Phytecoris lineolaris of Harris’s Insects, and 
the Capsus oblineatus of Say. A very good account of it 
will be found in Riley’s 2d Report of the Insects of Mis- 
souri, where it is given the name of Tarnished Plant 
Bug. We hope to say more about it another month. 





House-Fly.—“ E. G. H.”"—The common fly 
breeds mostly in manure heaps. Some individuals pass 
the winter hidden if crevices, and come out in spriag in 
sufficient numbers to supply the demand. 





Apple and Pear Orchard.—“H.,” 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—We have frequently stated that we must 
decline giving advice to any one as to where he had bet- 
ter locate. It is a responsibility that we do not care to 
assume. 





Old Postage Stamps.—‘J. A. L.,” N. 
Carolina. The Government does not buy canceled 
stamps. They are of no value save as paper stock. 


Seeds of the Hard Maple.—A. G. Weed. 
—Mix them with dry sand, and keep in a cool place 
where the temperature will be uniform. They shonid 
not get too dry, nor should they heat by lying ina mass. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No., 22. 
— 

I have received the following: “Thinking of 
trying your plan of farming, I think a few de- 
tails would be of benefit to me as well as to 
many others. 

“4st, How many hands would you recommend 
keeping to do general farm work and to till the 
following crops (and take care of four horses, 
five cows, calves, pigs, etc., all soiling), six acres 
drilled and hill corn, three acres potatoes, one 
acre sweet corn, twoand a half acres of the 
following, cabbages, tomatoes, Lima beans, 
beets, onions, egg plants, etc., three acres wheat 
to harvest, twelye acres oats to put in and 
harvest, and other work pertaining to a run- 
down farm of fifty acres? In addition to the 
above, two acres of beets, mangolds, etc., and 
drawing all the above seven miles to market. 
If not asking too much of you, how many 
hands do you employ on your farm? Now, you 
must not think me too inquisitive, since I have 
not asked a balance-sheet, but only such ques- 
tions as will be of benefit to many beginners as 
a guard to not doing too much with little help. 


“2d. Would you advise keeping cows for 
butter when bran is worth $22 to $35 per ton, 
hay $16 to $25, corn 85 cents and upward per 
bushel, and butter bringing 20 cents to 50 cents 
per pound, not averaging more than 35 cents 
the year round? Is 15 pounds of hay, 6 quarts 
of bran, 6 quarts of meal, too much feed fora 
cow per day, inaraw state?” * 

I do not exactly know what my friend’s idea 
of inquisitiveness may be. Iu the sense of ask- 
ing questions, he certainly has that quality. In 
the sense of asking improper questions, he is en- 
tirely blameless. Nor do I mean by this to imply 
that the request for my balance-sheet, to which 
he refers, was in any respect improper, though, 


having spent a good share of my time, first and 


last, gossiping with brother farmers in stores 
and grist-mills, I am not at all blind to the fact 
that even simpler questions than these lead 
to my being hauled over the coals and chaffed 
bout in a sufficiently uncomplimentary way to 
satisfy any modest man’s highest ambition. 
But, unless one has a particularly tender hide,- 
the skiving that he gets in a few years’ expe- 
rience of the twaddie of country neighbor- 
hoods will turn his cuticle to leather, and, un- 
less his wits are unusually dull, will teach him 
the art of chaffing back again sufficiently for 
his own protection. I generally know, when I 
write, just about what sort of comments I shall 
elicit from a class of numbskulls that collects 
at the Four Corners store on a rainy afternoon 
for the discussion of book-farmers such as I; 
and I am sufficiently used to the process not to 
be deterred by it from writing whatever I think 
more intelligent men may be glad to read. 
Therefore, no one need apologize for asking 
whatever questions he pleases. If they are an- 
swered at all, it will be simply from a desire to 
give, not to him alone, but to many, informa- 
tion that may be of practical value to them. 

In the case at hand, I fear that the desire 
must remain in a great measure unfulfilled; for 
it is not only beyond the scope of a newspaper 
article—it is beyond the ability of man to give 
a satisfactory reply to the all-embracing ques- 
tions that are propounded. There are so many 
circumstances that affect the requirement for 
manual labor on such a farm as is described, 
and so much depends on the executive ability 
of the farmer himself, that no rule can be laid 
down which would be applicable to any two 
places or to any two men. To answer the per- 





sonal question first: I employ, ‘all the year 
round, about an average of four men aud two 
boys. But we have a hard, old farm to renovate, 
not far from one hundred head of horses and 
horned cattle, beside the smaller animals, to take 
care of, and much soiling and steaming to do. 
Yet, with all this help, though we do make 
some progress in the general effect, we are much 
more often behindhand in our work than in 
advance of it, and it would be difficult to finda 
farm where the conveniences for the care of 
stock in winter and in summer are better adapted 
for economical working. 

In the case before us there is the equivalent 
of about twenty head of stock. To feed these, 
and to take proper care of them (soiling), I 
should consider to be about half-duty for a man. 
The hauling seven miles to market and back 
will spoil the time ‘of another man, so far as 
the farm work is concerned. A third, with the 
unoccupied time of the stock tender, might be 
sufficient. The market-garden item is still more 
difficult to calculate for. Peter Henderson says 
that fully one man to the acre throughout the 
year will be required for such gardening as is 
done near New York City. I find that in my 
market-garden, of about ten acres, I need five 
men in summer and three in winter. If it were 
not for my greenhouses I could get on with two 
men in winter. My work is perhaps a little 
more complete than that my correspondent con- 
templates, and he may be able to get on with 
one gardener employed by the year, and another 
to help him out in April, May, and June. If the 
land is fertile, clean, and easily worked, he may 
be able to accomplish everything he describes 
with considerably less help than I have named, 
but, as I said before, it is only guess-work-at the 
best, and I might almost as well undertake to 
tell him whether le had better, in going to 
market, drive around by the north road or go 
straight over the hill. That is to say, I have 
not the knowledge of his location and circum- 
stances necessary to give value to my opinion, 
except in.a very general way. I will venture, 
however, to say, as a fixed fact from which 
there is no escape, that if he attempts all he 
proposes with an insufficient working force, he 
will wish that he were something else than a 
high farmer and market-gardener. 

In the manufacture of butter at the prices 
named for fodder and for the product, the most 
that can be said in favor of it is that it affords 
a fair home market for home products, and 
gives a fair return for money spent in buying 
food. For the profit of the operation we must 
look to the value of the manure. But if this is 
duly appreciated the profit will not be consid- 
ered insignificant, especially so if it is used in 
the gardening operations, at least so far 
as the farming Jands can be made to do 
tolerably well without it. Fifteen pounds 
of hay is not too much for the daily rations 
of an average sized cow, but in my judg- 
ment 6 quarts of meal and 6 quarts of bran 
would be about right for two such cows. I 
should prefer to give 10 quarts of bran and no 
meal, unless my object were to force fresh 
cows to their utmost product, and have them 
dry off-in condition for the butcher. In that 
case, all the corn-meal they can be made to eat, 
With a little bran for “condition’s” sake, will 
not be too much—the more the better. If I 
were to advise you in the matter, I would sug- 
gest that as you are near to a very good market 
for butter (Philadelphia), it will pay you to de- 
vote yourself to the manufacture of an extra 
quality of butter, such as you can readily sell 
for considerably more than the price you 





name. You may be helped in this by the intro- 
duction of some Jersey blood into your herd, 
and still more by adopting the best processeg 
for butter-making, and giving all their details 
your personal attention. 


It is rarely advisable to use the personal let- 
ters of a friend in public communications, but 
the following so completely takes away the 
glory I was hoping to achieve, that it would be 
hardly fair to withhold it: 

“T was made aware two years ago by Dr. 
Potter, the inventor of a milk-cooler, that if milk 
be immediately deprived of its animal heat, the 
cream will rise through any hight; ‘ten feet, 
he said, ‘if you choose to set it so deep.’ Hig 
theory was that if the heat was allowed to re- 
main long, it favored a lactic fermentation, or 
other chemical change, which prevented the 
free separation of the cream ‘from the milk, 
Still, I did not profit by the hint. But recently 
I read an account of some Holland dairies jn 
which deep crocks were used. So I got to 
thinking, and it occurred to me that people, in 
setting in shallow pans, were merely, in ignor- 
ance, accomplishing the early cooling, though 
they imagined the necessity was shallowness, 
So I went to the Ironclad Can Co., and said I 
wanted a slender, tall can. ' 

“*You want an Orange County Creamery 
cooler,’ they said. ‘They use in the factories 
8 x 10 inches.’, 

“Make me one—and a conical skimmer.’ 

“We set it with 15 or 16 inches of milk in a 
deep spring reservoir, where it floated upright, 
the heavy ironclad bottom ballasting it. At the 
end of 36 hours skimmed it, and set theskimmed 
milk. We got no more cream fromit. Wenext 
set it 48 hours, and the milk still continued per- 
fectly sweet.. I then ordered a full set, 8 x 25, 
and we are skimming at 24 hours. I intend to 
try 12 hours, and if satisfied that we get all the 
cream, that little pool (holding 5 cans) will be 
more than ample. 

“Near the stone house I have another reser- 
voir, 4/2’ x 4’6’’, which will hold 30 cans, and 
a live spring boiling up in the bottom. 

“Just as I got my set going, I saw the last 
Journal of the R. A. Society, containing a _Jec- 
ture by X. A. Willard, delivered in Maine, and 
found it all described, and the cooler and skim- 
mer figured; and I now find in Ogden Farm 
Papers in August that you have been at it too. 
I believe it will be generally adopted.” 

So it seems again that there is “nothing new 
under the sun,” and I shall not be surprised te 
hear that one of the sorest sorrows of old Joly 
himself—that patient herdsman—was the dis- 
covery that Jacob had used deep milk-cans 
before him. 

However, although I was so late to discover 
the merits of this deep setting of milk, Iam none 
the less anxious to spread the knowledge of its 
advantages. . Every day brings evidence that, 
in avoiding some almost insuperable difficulties 
in summer butter-making, it is even more ef- 
fective than I had at first conceived it to be. 


{ 


In general farm matters there is nothing of 
especial interest to report. We jog along very 
much as usual, well satisfied of the benefits of 
soiling, and not especially dissatisfied with our 
results in any respect, save that, in spite of 
thorough cultivation and heavy manuring, we 
still feel the ill effect of the deep plowing of 
about ten acres of the farm in the autumn of 
1868. For ordinary crops it does very well, 
probably much better, because of the deep 
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plowing, but about two acres of carrots planted 
upon it will bring a very insignificant result, be- 
cause of the injurious effect of the upturned 
clay on the delicate and slow-growing seedlings. 





Riding on Horseback.—No. 7. 


Although you may have taught the horse to 
stand perfectly at his ease while standing still, 
and to be “ight in hand and light on his legs,” 
you will find that the moment you attempt to 
move him forward at a walk, he will throw out 
his nose at the first step, and be as ungainly as 
ever. Take hold of his mouth immediately and 
endeavor to supple his neck. If he continue 
the resistance, halt him at once, bring his head 
into position, and let him rest a moment before 
advancing again. He will soon learn to walk 
with his mouth light. If he seem to step too 
short, as though too much restrained by 
the curved position, press him lightly with the 
heels to send him forward. You will soon learn 
when the free movement of the horse indicates 


a just balance (or equilibrium) between the fore- 


hand and the hind quarters. It is this that 
you must always study to preserve—drawing 
back the head when there is too much for- 
ward tendency, and applying the legs when 
the horse goes, as horsemen say, “behind 
the bit,” that is, with 
,2n uncertain, short step. 

The next step is not to 
trot, but to move back- 
ward at a walk. This 
you. can attempt only 
when the use of the curb 
causes the horse to bring in 
his head before it shortens 
his step. Get him well 
collected at a halt; ap- 
ply the legs until you feel 
a forward tendency of the 
weight, showing that the 
hind legs are free to step; 
then draw backward on 
the curb to such a degree 
that the horse, to pre- 
serve his balance, will step 
backward, that is, the 
horse’s weight being in 
perfect balance between 
your legs and hand, so 
that you can send it in either direction—throw 
it backward by the use of the hand, causing the 
horse instinctively to step in that direction, to 
prevent falling, just as when you force his 
weight forward he advances his feet to receive 
it. This is the secret of Baucher’s treatment, 
and its perfect mastery, accompanied with prac- 
ticed skill, is perfect horsemanship. As soon as 
the horse has taken a single step backward, 
loosen the rein and withdraw the legs from his 
sides, and pet him and praise him, to show that 
he has done what is desired—which knowledge 
is dearer than oats to a kindly-tempered horse. 
After a little he will take two or three steps 
backward, and in time will move backward as 
gracefully as forward. 

Having taught all you can teach of movements 
in a direct line at a walk, repeat the lessons at 
atrot. You will have the same difficulty as in 
the former case, and you will probably be longer 
in overcoming it. The faster the motion, the 
greater the tendency of the horse to throw his 
weight forward and to bear on the bit. Don’t 


try to draw him back by an extra presstre on 
the curb, but hold your hand firm and touch 
him gently with the spurs; this will drive his 
hind legs under him and take the weight from 








the forehand. He will in time learn that he 
can go more easily and more safely with 
his weight on his haunches than on his 
shoulders, and his gait will then become easy 
instead of hard. When he trots perfectly, teach 
him, which will be easier, to gallop with the 
same collected motion. In doing this, pursue 
the same routine that has been laid down for 
the walk and the trot; that is, do not allow the 
horse for a moment to carry his head too low 
or too far out, to dore on the bit, as though he 
would drive his fore feet into the ground, 
neither let him commit the opposite fault of 
throwing his whole weight on his haunches as 
if to rear, and so make every step a miniature 
jump. The habit of “boring” is inveterate 
with some horses, and can not easily be con- 
tended against by ordinary means. Baucher 
had a device (which he withheld from pub- 
lication) that is very effective. Both curb-reins- 
and the left snaffle-rein being held in the left 
hand (in its proper position), the right snaffle- 
rein only is taken in the right hand and drawn 
upward, so as to press the snaffle against the 
corner of the mouth on one side, as shown in 
the engraving. This has an effect that an 
upward pressure on both snaffle-reins entirely 
fails to produce, and its knowledge has given 
to the personal pupils of Baucher a great 





BAUCHER’S TREATMENT OF BORING. 


advantage over those who have learned his 
system from his books alone. 

The gallop will never be perfectly easy and 
perfectly safe until it is what is called perfectly 
“cadenced”—the fore feet and the hind ones 
striking the ground with equal force and both 
neck and tail being perfectly supple. A horse 
traveling in this way may trip over a rolling 
stone at every tenth step without danger of fall- 
ing, and he will perform a journey of twenty 
miles with much more ease to himself and his 
rider than he would make even five miles with 
(as is usual) most of the force of every leap 
falling on the fore feet. 

In accomplishing all this as much depends 
on the perfect balance of the rider’s temper as 
on the balance of his weight. Above all must 
nothing provoke or startle him toa rough hand- 
ling of the bit, which is his chief means of com- 
munication with the horse; a mistake will be 
interpreted precisely as an intention would be, 
and a very few mistakes will suffice to confuse 
all previous teachings. “Firm as a grasp of 
steel, yet soft as the touch of love,” this describes 
the perfect hand, and while it should yield to 
the horse’s proper movements and restrain his 
improper ones, as it can do only when guided 








by instinctive intelligence, it should be as inde- 
pendent of the movement of the rider’s body 
and of his efforts to keep a proper seat as though 
it were an iron hand attached to the pommel 
of the saddle. The legs, too, should be ever 
ready to perform their office—the thighs, to 
preserve the rider’s seat, and the lower limbs 
evcr on the alert to restrain any interruption 
of the equilibrium by reason of a faulty posi- 
tion of the horse’s hind legs, 








, 
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An Egg Farm. 
BY H. H. sTODDARD.—<Seventh Article. 

The proper management of the breeding 
stock is a very important part of the scheme, 
for there must annually be raised a Jarge sup- 
ply of pullets of the right quality. The profits 
of the establishment depend largely on the ex- 
cellence of the fowls, and as they can be multi- 
plied very fast from a chosen few, no pains 
should be spared to secure the very best as a 
source from which to stock the whole farm. 
There is but one way to do this, and that is to 
keep individual birds in experimental yards in 
order to test their merits, recording the degree 
of excellence and the pedigree of the best with 
as much care as would be given to breeding 
cows or horses. 

We will suppose it is designed to produce a 
strain of Leghorns that shall excel in prolific- 
ness, laying at an early age, and in other requi- 
sites. Procure a pullet from A and a cockerel 
from B, and put them in yard No. 1; purchase 
of C and D one bird from each, for yard No. 2, 
and so on, always taking care that no specimens 
are obtained from any locality where disease 
has prevailed. The smaller breeding yards are 
used as experimental yards, and to allow each 
cock a proper number of mates, two or more 
half-blood Brahma pullets (whose eggs can be 
distinguished by their color) are added. Give 
each Leghorn a name or number, and enter in a 
book all details necessary for testing progress 
in improving the breed, such as weight, the age 
at which laying commenced, and the yield of 
eggs during the first year, at the expiration of 
which banish all but the best hens. The sec- 
ond year set the eggs of the reserved extra 
fowls, and keep the chickens produced by each 
pair separate from all others. At the age of 
five or six months, cull out the most promising 
pullets and cockerels, and pair them for testing 
and recording pedigree and prolificness as be- 
fore. By mating the produce of the original 
birds from A and B with the produce of those 
from C and D, finally the four stocks will be- 
come blended in one. Proceed in this manner 
a number of years, and when in the course of 
time a very extra prolific and vigorous hen has 
been found, which reached full size and com- 
menced laying early, and whose ancestry have 
excelled in the same respects for several genera- 
tions, as shown by the book, then from her eggs 
cocks are raised from which to breed to replen- 
ish the main stock of layers at the itinerant 
stations. These cocks are put in the larger 
breeding yards, each with a flock of ten hens, 
and no further accounts are kept of the prolific- 
ness of individuals. 

After new stock is introduced to the experi- 
mental yards, as must be done yearly, care is 
taken for a series of years to avoid breeding 
akin, and as purchases will be made from fan- 
ciers, who to fix the conventional points have. 
most likely bred close and impaired strength, - 
crossing will immediately give a decided in- 
crease of vigor. Towards the last, however, 
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when sufficient stamina has been gained, and 
the stations are to be stocked, close breeding is 
resorted to. This is to increase the yield of 
eggs, the philosophy of the matter being as fol- 
lows: Just as a fruit tree girdled or severely 
root-pruned will give a profuse yield and then 
die, and as various domestic animals will for a 











Fig. 1.—CHICKEN COOP. 


short time be more prolific after removal to un- 
accustomed climates, so the violent attack on 
vitality which occurs when there is in-and-in 
breeding, is met by an energetic attempt of the 
organism to propagate in unusual numbers and 
thus maintain its kind. There has been much 
confusion on this point, for while scientific 
naturalists have insisted that no animal can 
thrive under continued close breeding, practical 


























. Ld 
Fig. 2.—FLOOR OF COOP. 


poultry keepers have pointed to the prolificness 
of in-and-in bred fowls as a proof that there 
was no deterioration. The fact is, individual 
perfection and rapid increase are to a certain 
degree incompatible. Under our plan of aim- 
ing chiefly to secure great quantities of eggs, we 
purposely give the constitution of the birds a 
shock.in order to increase fecundity, having 
first, however, carefully built up, for some years, 
by careful selection and good sanitary condi- 
tions, sufficient strength to withstand the as- 
sault. This course may appear inconsistent, but 
experiments have shown us that it is correct. 
The Brahmas are bred in the experimental 
yards with a different basis of selection. Thc best 
sitters, and those with the shortest legs and the 
least black upon the plumage, are preferred. 
Brahmas can be bred very light-colored in a short 
time. The white barn-yard fowls are sclected 
also with reference to persistence in sitting, and 
particularly for 
their ample wings. 
The experiments 
need not be car- 
ried out to such an 
extent with these 
last - mentioned 
breeds as in case 
of the Leghorns, 
"Fig. 3, wa <i age which fill such 
seid an important part. 

In the breeding and experimental yards, the 
fowls must be fed and- managed in every respect 
with the greatest care. Over-fattening is to be 
deprecated above all other things, and may be 
avoided by burying alt the grain to make the 
birds exercise by scratching. The supply of 
grain should be moderate; meat should be given 
very often in very small quantities, and the al- 
lowance of fresh vegetables should be ample. 











Free range would be very desirable for all the 
breeders, but as it is impracticable, scrupulous 
care must be taken to furnish artificially natural 
conditions. Though the birds of the laying class 
in the experimental yards are rated according 


to their prolificness, yet the test is merely a | 
relative one,for they are not forced to profuse lay- | 


ing by stimulating feed. 

The construction of 
the coops for young 
chickens remains to be 
described. A chicken 
coop must be adapted 
to warm weather and 
cold and especially to 
rains, be easily cleaned, 
and . made 
nights. The old-fashioned 





rat-proof Fig 


posed of loose boards. Place it so that its door 
shall meet the small door in the coop, having 
first dropped ini the feed at the corner ¢ and 
covered the box with the boards in such a man- 
ner as to admit a little light, After a week. the 
chickens, being strong enough to venture some 
distance, are fed from a box of tin, 6 x 16 inches 





. 5,—FEED-BOX WITH GRATING. 


triangular pattern (fig. 1) secures all this,and | and */, inch deep (fig. 5). A wire grating, F, 


also gives small chickens a chance to escape 


with meshes 1 inch square, protects the feed 


under the eaves from the feet of the hens. Two | from the feet of the chickens but admits their 


hens are put together with their broods, for 
| lid, G, both being hinged to opposite sides of 
The size proper to accommodate a double | 


reasons which will be given in another place. 


brood is 24x38 feet upon the ground, with 
roof 8 feet from eaves to peak. A bit of 
scantling is fastened to each roof for a han- 
dle. The door, a, is hinged to open upwards. 
There is a small door at the rear that will 
allow chickens to pass, 

but not grown fowls. hes MY 
An opening for ventila- wit Weal / 
tion is made neat™the aN SY ala 
peak, and covered with ‘ 
wire cloth. Take inch 
boards, 6 } (fig. 2), and 
nail strongly, planed side 
up, to the cleats, c ¢, and 
clinch. Let both ends 
of each eleat project 
three inches, and the 
outside edge of each two 
inclies... This is the movable floor, and must 
be of smeh size. thatthe coop shall rest entirely 
upon t{hé@ projecting ends and edges of the 
cleats, then when the doors are closed all rain 
will be shed outside the floor. In fig. 3, a sec- 
tion of the coop shows the floor in- its place. 
When the doors are closed at night, leave the 
large one, @, ajar ’/, inch or 1 iuch, according 

















to the weather, for air, and fasten it with wood- 
en pegs stuck in holes through the cleats, at 
dd, which will make the coop perfectly rat- 
proof. Once a week, after opening the door a, 
to enable the chickens to escape through the 
slats out of the way, slide the coop slowly 
lengthwise of the cleats away from the floor, 
which must be scraped thoroughly; then give 
it a shovelful of dry earth and replace. You 
will always have a dry, inodorous apartment, 
and will not shut up chickens in close, 
foul air. 

All the chickens destined for the itinerant 
stations, must, as mentioned in the first article, 
be fed indirectly. Fortwo days only are they 
and the hens fed upon the floor of the coop. 
Then for a week they are fed in the box given 
in fig. 4. It has no bottom, and the top, not 
shown in the figure, is temporary, and com- 


Fig. 6.—ARBANGEMENT FOR OPENING FEED-BOXES. 





bills. The grating is covered at pleasure bya 


the box. When such boxes are placed in a row 
(fig. 6), cach filled with feed, one for each coop, 
with the lids down, a snap-hook is attached to 
a ring which is fastened to each lid, and a wire 
connects with all the hooks. One pull opens 
all the lids and the chickens are at dinner, 





pede gist 


These feed-boxes are carried to the granary to 
be filled, using a wheelbarrow in which many 
may be packed at a time. The coops are 20 
feet apart, in a single row, aud the wheelbarrow 
is rolled along the ling, and the boxes, with lids 
closed, are put on the side of the coops near 
the small doors, which are shut, in order that 
the hens may not worry when the chickens are 
feeding. The hens are fed and watered in cups, 
fastened to the inside of the coops as high as 
they can reach. The cups are filled once each 
twenty-four hours, after dark in the evening, so 
as not to attract the attention of either hens or 
chickens. When the chickens are a month old, 
a part of their feed should be buried near the 
coop early in the morning, before they are let 
out, so that they may scratch during the day. 
Whenever it is rainy, the box used the first week 
for feeding (fig. 4) is resorted to again for that 
purpose. 

The additional téme required to feed chickens 
indirectly is slight, ifoperations are systematized. 
All the chickens of the experimental stock, and 
of the Brahma, and white Barn-yard, and Half- 
blood classes also, are reared at a separate part 
of the farm, and fed directly. 

When the hens are removed from the chick- 
ens, the Jatter huddle together nights upon the 
floor for some weeks, but when old enough to 
perch, the box (fig. 4) is placed upon the mov- 
able coop-floor, and the coop is placed upon 
the top of the whole, the box being of such size 
that the eaves and sides of the coop overlap 
sufficiently to shed rain. The box has two 
perches permanently fastened to it, one of which 
is seen in fig. 4. This roost is rat-proof, and a 
bushel or so of dry earth keeps it clean. 
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A Colorado Immigrant. 
pas 

Many persons are looking wistfully to the far 
West, and debating the question whether they 
can better their condition by removal. They 
have a great longing for exact information in 
regard to the state 
of things in these 
new regions. We 
can not better meet 
this want than by 
giving a bit of per- 
sonal history which 
we learned from 
George Ratcliff, of 
Bear Canyon, Dou- 
glass Co., Colorado 
Territory. Mr. Rat- 
cliff’s farm is situ- 
ated upon both 
sides of West Plum 
Creek, about twelve 
miles from its 
mouth, where it 
falls into the South 
Platte. ‘It is just 
at the foot of the 
mountains, and tim- 
ber, mostly the hard 
pine, is easily pro- 
cured. He came 
out here eleven 
years ago, in the 
time of the mining excitement, with little more 
than his hands.’ He and his wife are English. 
They have enjoyed uninterrupted health, and 
have had four children born to them in the last 
five years, good specimens of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, They have prospered in this new country, 
and have Jaid the foundation of a handsome 
fortune. We drove up to the house about noon, 
for the purpose of watering the horses, but 
found so hospitable a reception that we stayed 
several hours to look at the crops and stock. 
Mr. Ratcliff owns two hundred acres of land, 
for which he has been offered $2,000, but thinks 
it worth $3,000 now 
that the narrow- 
gauge railroad runs 
so near it. He has 
200 head of cattle, 
which are increas- 
ing rapidly in num- 
bers and value. A 
good cow in milk 


is worth about $65, : = —— NY 


yearlings $25, and 
calves $15. Butter, 
marketed at Den- 
ver, is worth forty 
cents a pound. The 
winters are mild 
and pleasant, and 
cattle graze the year 
round. There is a 
large range for stock 
‘unoccupied, and he 
can raise as many 
cattle as he likes. 
He has opened a 
ditch on the west 
side’ of the creek, 
which brings the 
water frem above in sufficient quantity to irrigate 
50 acres. This only cost him twelve days’ labor. 
He has this year about 16 acres in crops, of which 
13 acres of oats and wheat have been irrigated 
twice. Generally it requires but one irrigation, 
but this season has been much drier than usual. 
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He takes three, and sometimes five, wheat crops 
in succession from the same land. Both wheat 
and oats were very heavy in grain, though the 
straw was not of large growth. He estimated 


the wheat at 85 bushels the acre, and the oats 
at 80 bushels. 


The land is laid off into plats 





HEREFORD cow .“ VERBENA,”’ 


ten or twelve paces wide, bordered by shallow 
watercourses. The water is turned into these 
courses and. diverted by the use of a shovel to 
either side, until the whole land is completely 
saturated. It took eight days only to irrigate 
thirteen acres twice, and secure these heavy 
crops. Mr. Ratcliff is cultivating other crops, 
which look as well as anything we ever saw in 
arainy climate. He has the Early Rose potato, 
which yields 300 bushels to the acre, and brings 
from eight to four cents a pound, according to 
the time they are marketed. Onions are worth 
five cents a pound, and the yield is marvelous. 
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HEREFORD BULL ‘COMPTON LAD.” 


Cabbages, tomatoes, cueumbers, and melons do 
well. Mr. Ratcliff has been back to England 
on a visit, but returned to Colorado perfectly 
satisfied. He has a house, a large log-barn, 
and other out-buildings. There is still plenty 
of land, at Government prices, in Colorado. 








A Pair of Herefords. 


It is somewhat remarkable that a breed of 
cattle so popular in England as are the Here- 
fords should have obtained so slight a foothold 
in this country. Among the earliest importa- 
tions of this breed, 
if not the earliest 
one, was that made 
by Henry Clay, 
about the year 1816. 
They were bred for 
a while at Ashland, 
Ky., but soon disap- 
peared in favor of 
the Shorthorns. A 
large . importation 
was made in 1840, 
and a portion of this 
herd, then on the 
farm of Erastus 
Corning, near Al- 
bany, N.- Y., was 
described in this 
journal in 1843. 
This fine herd, 
which was after- 
wards removed 
from one point to 
another, is said by 
Mr. L. F. Allen, in 
his recent work on 
American Cattle, to 
have “run out.” The same may be said of 
some other importations. Mr. F. W. Stone, of 
Guelph, Canada, has one of the largest herds of 
Herefords on this continent, and is still, we be- 
lieve, a successful breeder. It is probable that 
the great popularity of the Shorthorns has di- 
verted the attention of breeders from the Here- 
fords, and this, combined with the generally in- 
ferior dairy qualities of the breed, has made 
their career in this country so uncertain and 
unsuccessful. It is as working oxen and beef 
cattle that the Herefords are most prized. The 
oxen are large, powerful, intelligent, and quick 
under the yoke, and 
it is claimed . by: 
those who - have 
used them that 
Hereford grade ox- 
en approach perfec- 
tion as working ani- 
mals. As beef cat- 
tle, the Herefords 
maintain a high 
rank in England, on 
account of their 
2, early maturity and 
‘the excellence of 
their flesh. Writers 
upon breeds differ 
as to the original 
color of the Here- 
fords. Now the 
color is usually 
some shade of red, 
“with white faces, 
throats, bellies, and 
sometimes _ backs, 
and occasionally a 
roan of. red and 
white mixed, and, 
more rarely, an almost clear white, with red 
ears, is found among them.” We give portraits 
of a cow, “Verbena,” and bull, “Compton 
Lad,” exhibited by H. C. Burleigh, Esq., of Fair- 
field, Me., at the last New England Fair, and 
which took the first premiums in their class, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 95. 

Mr. J. W. Varney, of Ohio, says: “If you 
will tell me how to kill Ground Ivy, I will tell 
you how to kill Red-root or Pigeon-grass. [I 
had a field that was badly invested with Red- 
root. I cut and thrashed the wheat on the 
field; then spread the straw evenly over the 
field, making sure to cover the parts well where 
the Red-root had nearly taken full possession ; 
then burnt the whole. This was done four or 
five years ago, and I have not seen a stock of 
the pest on that field since, Burning the straw 
and stubble on the ground made a clean sweep 
of the seed. -If you find any better plan, please 
Jet us know.” 

I am too short of straw to adopt this plan. 
In my case, it would be far better to prepare 
the land for winter wheat, and then not sow it. 
The Red-root would grow just as well as if 
wheat was sown. Then, in the spring, plow 
under the red-root, and sow spring wheat, barley, 
or oats. This would be just as effectual as the 
burning. The only difference in the two meth- 
ods is that one kills the plants before they go to 
seed; the other lets the plants go to seed, and 
then burns up the seed. When it is an object 
to get rid of straw, the plan is a good one. But 
I do not think I am obliged to give a recipe for 
killing Ground Ivy, as the Red-root recipe is of 
no use tome. Those readers of the Agricul- 
turist who can use this remedy for Red-root 
should, in justice to Mr. V., send us their meth- 
ods of killing Ground Ivy. 





John 8. Bowles, of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
writes me a very interesting private letter, giy- 
ing the details and results of his farming opera- 
tions. There is nothing I like better than to read 
such letters. If farmers would talk less, and read, 
write, and think more, agriculture would make 
greater progress. Mr. B. says: “TI still stick to 
hogs, in spite of low prices. I have now ex- 
actly 165 head. I endeavor to have a lot of about 
30 ready for market every three months all the 
year round. Horse-power thrashing machines 
are out of date in this neighborhood. Steamers 
have effectually driven them away. I should 
never have run a thrashing machine, but I 
wanted an engine to shell and grind and cook 
my corn, and I thought it might as well earn 
something at thrashing as not. In shelling corn, 
fuel costs me nothing, as the cobs alone run the 
engine. I am inclined to think that cooking 
food for young hogs has another advantage be- 
sides the mere saving of grain and saving of 
time in fattening them. I think they are Jess 
liable to disease. At any rate,I know that I have 
fewer hogs die, in proportion to the number 
kept, than any other farmer in this vicinity ; 
and I have fewer die now than before I com- 
menced to cook, four or five years ago, although 
I keep three or four times as many.’’ This is 
quite in accordance with what I should expect. 
Most of the swine diseases arise from indiges- 
tion. Clean and well-ventilated quarters, with 
regularity in feeding, giving no more than they 
will eat up clean, and then letting them have a 
comfortable bed, where they can lie dewn qui- 
etly and digest their food, and turn it into pork 
—these are the essential conditions in feeding 
pigs profitably. And anything that will facili- 
tate digestion will have a tendency to keep 
them healthy, and, provided they are of the 
right sort and haye all the food they can digest, 
they will grow with great rapidity. I suppose 
cooked grain is more easily digested than un- 
cooked, and I regard this as the one great reason 





why it pays to cook grain for pigs. Itis no use 
wasting money in cooking food for ill-bred, 
slow-growing hogs, that can digest foodas fast or 
faster than they can assimilate it—or, in other 
words, faster than they can convertit into pork. 


Mr. B. proposes to fatten some sheep this 
winter and sell them in the spring. He says: 
“T can buy good, thrifty sheep, such as the 
butchers kill, weighing about 100 lbs. each, for 
$3.50 per head. Next spring they will sell for 
$6 and probably $6.50 per 100 lbs., gross weight. 
I think I can calculate with certainty on $6.50, 
as wool is rising all the time, and farmers next 
spring will hate to part with theirsheep. Clover 
hay is, or will be, worth $18 per ton, and corn 
50 cents per bushel. What I want to find out 
is, how much hay a sheep will eat between 
December ist and March 10th, or say 100 
days?” 

I think we may estimate that for sheep 
weighing about 100 lbs. it takes about 2 Ibs. of 
hay per day, or its equivalent, to keep the sheep 
alive and healthy, without gaining anything in 
weight. Give them 1 Ib. of corn per day in ad- 
dition, and a good sheep ought to gain 2 Ibs. per 
week in live weight. The account with 100 
sheep would stand as follows: 


Dec. ist, 1871— 


100 sheep, 100 Ibs. each, @ $3.50............06 ee eens $350 
10 tons of Glover bay, @ SIG........0.ccvccccscccsceee 180 
pe RT ID RCs i555 55550850456 6esn bases acne 90 
$620 
March 10th, 1872— 
100 sheep, 128 Ibs. each, @ $6.50............ $832.00 
Manure from 10 tons clover hay, @ $9.64.... 96.40 
- “©  -§ tons corn, @ $6.65.......... 83.25 
$961.65 


This shows a very fair profit, On farms 
where there is plenty of good wheat straw, the 
sheep can be wintered at less cost. The profit 
does not come from the increase of weight of 
the sheep so much as from the increase in price, 
and provided the sheep are fat enough in the 
spring to bring the highest price, a few pounds 
less tallow on each sheep will make little differ- 
ence in the result—certainly nothing like as 
much difference as that between the cost of hay 
and straw. So far as the amount of nutriment 
is concerned, corn at 50 cents per bushel is far 
cheaper thar¥ hay at $18 per ton. The most 
prevailing folly is in wintering sheep on straw 
alone. A little corn, 7 addition to the straw, 
will keep the sheep in good health and vigor, 
and pay better than most agricultural opera- 
tions with which I am acquainted. 





“ Cattle are very low,” continues Mr. B., “and 
I shall feed a few that I raised myself, instead 
of selling them now. Beef cattle bring only 
$3.25 to $3.50 per 100 lbs. I propose to try a 
little cooked food for them, as I have a steam- 
engine and a power cutting box. I shall cut up 
corn-fodder and straw, and mix with corn-meal 
and hulled cotton-seed, and wet and steam the 
whole together. Huilled cotton-seed (not the 
cake, but the kernels containing all the oil) is 
worth in Cincinnati $30 per ton. Corn-meal, 
allowing */. for grinding, is worth $20 per ton.” 
With labor so high and food so cheap, I do not 
see how it can pay to cook food for cattle that 
are worth only 3} cents per pound. Low prices 
and high farming are not profitable con- 
conitants. 


I have just got back from Chicago. Things are 
done there on a grand scale. I expected to find 
them disheartened at the low price of beef and 
pork. Not a bit of it—or at least they are as en- 





thusiastic as ever. They believe in themselves 
—and in each other—and they have reason to. 
Standing in Dexter Park during the swine show, 
I heard a Chicago man talking to “Fighting Joe 
meus and Gen. Logan. “This,” said he, 

just where you sit, is the center of the coun- 
ty. Twenty years ago not a railroad came 
into Chicago ; and now see!” And truly it és 
marvelous. Close by was the great Union 
Cattle Yard, with long trains of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep coming in and going out every hour. 
The day I was there nearly 3,000 head of cattle 
were received, over 9,000 hogs, and not quite- 
1,000 sheep ; and so it is every day in the year. 
There was to mea peculiar fascination in watch- 
ing the discharge of these cattle from the cars,. 
speculating as to where they came from and what 
they had seen in their short but eventful lives, 


“But,” says the Deacon, in rather an impa- 
tient tone, “I came over to hear something 
about the Great Swine Show.” 

I hardly know yet what to say about it. I 
think I was more interested in the cattle and 
hogs in the yards than in the prize pigs. The 
latter merely showed what could be done by 
men who raise pigs to sell at high prices. The 
former showed what was being done by the 
farmers of the West in raising cattle and hogs 
for the butcher. And I was perfectly astonished 
at the general excellence of the hogs in market. 
It seems to me that a marvelous improvement 
has taken place during the last few years. 
Western farmers need say no more about the 
necessity of a breed of pigs that can get their 
own living and stand rough treatment. It is 
evident to me that thousands of these hogs had 
received better care and better food than we at 
the East usually give our swine. We, if any- 
body, want a hog that will pick up his own 
living. We can not afford to stuff our pigs- 
with grain at alltimes. We have to keep them 
on the slops of the house and dairy, and on 
cloyer and other cheap food, giving them only a 
little grain until they are shut up to fatten. If 
any one needs a large, slow-maturing breed, 
that will live on cheap food, it is the farmers of 
the Eastern and Middle States, and not the 
farmers of the West, where corn is cheap. These 
hogs in the Chicago market have had all the 
corn they could eat. But they are not fat. On 
the average, they would not dress over 200 lbs., 
while they are capable of being made to dress 
400 lbs. and upwards. 

“T see what you are driving at,” remarks the 
Deacon, “and I want to hear about the show.” 

Well, it was the grandest exhibition of well- 
bred pigs, probably, that the world has ever 
seen. There were some five thousand pigs in 
the show-yard. What interested me most, and 
what in fact I went on purpose to see, was the 
Magie or Poland-China breed. They were 
there by the thousand. Judging from the few 
I had previously seen, I thought them a great,. 
coarse, overgrown, flop-eared, rough-haired, big- 
boned kind of common heg, without style or 
comeliness, that, with an unlimited amount of 
food, would at two or three years old attain a 
great weight. 

There were a few of this breed at Chicago 
that nearly answer the above description—hogs 
that would weigh 1,000 lbs., with legs as thick 
as those of a well-bred dx, and with great, thick 
ears that almost reached to the ground. But, 
on the whole, the breed is far superior to what 
I suspected. Many of the specimens shown are 
nearly as refined as the Berkshires. In fact, @ 
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casual observer might suppose they were Berk- 
shires. 

“ Are they as black as the Berkshires?” asks 
the Deacon, who has a decided prejudice 
against color. 

Some that were shown were almost white, 
but the greater portion were black hogs with 
white spots. There seemed to be no uniformity 
in this respect. From what I could learn from 
the breeders, I judge that they are aiming to 
get them blacker and blacker. Several told me 
that the blacker they got them the finer they 
became, and the easier they fattened. 

The Magies and Berkshires were the two 
leading breeds at Chicago. I think there must 
have been nearly or quite two thousand of each 
breed on exhibition. It was too much of a good 
thing. The judges must have had a hard time, 
and got little thanks for their labors. 

Chester Whites, in comparison with the Magies 
and Berkshires, were “nowhere.” I should 
judge that this breed is hardly holding its own. 
And the same will apply to the Cheshires. 
Black seems to be the winning color at the West. 

The “Suffolk, Essex, small Yorkshire, and 

other small breeds,” were all huddled together, 
black and white, in one class. There was a 
good pen or two of imported “Zancastershire” 
pigs shown in this class. I suppdse they are 
essentially Yorkshires. There were also two or 
three pens of capital Suffolks from Canada, 
some of them recently imported from England. 
There was a very fair show of Essex, and the 
most interesting fact in regard to them, was that 
the home-bred pigs were far superior, at least 
in my judgment, to some just imported from 
England by a leading Canadian breeder. And 
why should we not raise just as good pigs here 
as they can in England? We ought to be able 
to raise better, and I believe we shall soon do it. 
To me, the word “imported” adds no yalue to 
any animal. I heard the man in charge of Mr. 
Wood's Essex tell some one that a particularly 
fine sow was “dmported from Mr. Thorne”! 


The show of “crosses” was not as interesting 
as I expected. The largest exhibition in this 
class showed pigs from a Magie sow, sired by a 
boar that was “ part Berkshire and part Magie,” 
and I imagine part Essex also! This is cross- 
ing with a vengeance. If he had taken a part 
Magie sow, and put her to a therough-bred Berk- 
shire or Essex, he would probably have had 
pigs worth looking at. If there is one principle 
in breeding well established, it is that we should 
use none but thorough-bred males. And I 
doubt the policy of the Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion offering prizes for cross-bred boars. A show 
of cross-bred pigs raised solely for the butcher 
would be very useful, but to offer prizes for 
them as a breeding stock is a mistake, 


Financially, the show was not a success. 
There is probably not a town or county fair in 
the United States where the attendance is not 
larger than it was at this grand National Swine 
Show. The Association should hold its exhibi- 
tions in connection with the State Fair. 

The grand prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best show of swine, not less than ter nor 
more than twenty, was awarded to the Berk- 
shires of Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. There was 
an imported Berkshire boar on exhibition that 
was said to have cost “one thousand guineas 
in England.” Our English friend Sotham re- 
marked tlrat he did not believe it. “No Hng- 
lishman,” he said, “would haye the conscience 
to ask such a price.” 


Lucern in California. 
whet 

Mr. Joseph Enscoe, of Antelope Ranche, 
Loyalton, California, writes: “In the July num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist Walks and 
Talks says the Doctor has been to California, 
and that thereis a weed there which is called 
clover. I suppose him to refer to Alfalfa, or Chili 
clover, and ifso, I think an article in your val- 
uable paper, giving an account of its merits and 
demerits, mode of culture, etc., would be highly 
appreciated by your California readers. I un- 
derstand that a man below me has 400 acres of 
this weed. But little is known in regard to its 
cultivation. It is said to seek water even at the 
depth of forty feet. Ihave tried to obtain some 
published treatise on the culture of Alfalfa, or 
Chili clover, but have been unable to succeed. 
The seed is scarce. It is worth 25 cents per 
pound, down to 15 cents, according to quality.” 

Alfalfa, or Chili clover, is simply Lucern 
(Medicago sativa), a well-known plant cultivated 
in Europe, and to some extent in this country, 
for soiling purposes as well as for hay. You 
will find an article in regard to its value, cultiva- 
tion, etc., in the American Agricultural Annual 
for 1871. But it is not at all probable that this 
is the plant to which the Doctor referred as a 
“weed.” Prof. Brewer, of New Haven, to whom 
we sent Mr. Enscoe’s letter, says they have a 
species of Lucern in California (Medicago den- 
ticulata) that is called “Burr clover.” He is 
not aware that itis cultiyated, but it is protected 
and cherished as a valuable forage, and has 
spread over much of the State. We think this 
is the plant to which the Doctor referred. 

Prof. Brewer, like all others who have had 
any experience in regard to it, speaks in the 
highest terms of Lucern as a_ forage plant. 
“ For several years,” he says, “I have made dili- 
gent inquiries as to the best forage plant in the 
dry climates of Southern Europe, and the 
answer was uniformly, Lucern (Medicago sati- 
va). In California the Chilian variety appears 
to do better than the European variety. But I 
want to see the experiment fairly tried between 
it and seed from the drier parts of southern 
Europe. Its cultivation is extending in Califor- 
nia as rapidly, perhaps, as is possible in a State 
where the great cry is for some never-failing for- 
age plant, that will stand the drouth, too close 
feeding, a too wet winter, and do all this without 
either care or cultivation. Unfortunately Alfalfa 
requires care in getting it started, and takes 
some years to come into its best value, and then 
needs a fence around it to prevent too close 
feeding in times of scarcity. The land needs 
to be deeply plowed and prepared with care, 
and during the first year the crop should not be 
fed very closely. When well rooted, it is ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of life, the tap-root running 
very deep—I know not how deep, but I have 
seen roots twelve feet long, and I doubt not 
they sometimes run much deeper; and:when 
well set it is very long-lived. European authori- 
ties speak of roots known to live 40 and even 
60 years. The herbage is coarse but very nu- 
tritious, and the amount produced very large, 
either as hay or pasture.” 

There can be no doubt of the great value of 
Lucern as a cultivated crop for soiling purposes. 
On rich land, kept free from weeds, it will yield 
four or five crops a year, and it is very nutri- 
tious, and all animals eat it readily. It will 
stand drouth better, probably, than any other 
forage plant. But it will not stand weeds, The 
point which is of most interest to our readers 





in California, Colorado, and other sections liable 


to long-continued drouths, is, whether Lucern 
(Medicago sativa) or the Burr clover. (Medicago 
denticulata) can be grown as we grow clover 
and grass, and whether this Burr clover is as 
nutritious as Lucern. We should like to hear 
from our California readers on these points. 


Winter Grazing. 
eo 
This term wil strike the Eastern reader un- 
pleasantly, for it is associated in his mind with 
bare fields, stack-yards, frozen earth, and shiver- 


ing cattle. In the trans-Missouri country, we 
have a vast region where winter grazing is a 











fixed fact, without any of the disagreeable ac- 
companiments of the rainy and snowy elimates 
east of the Mississippi. The eastern: limit of 
this climate is about the 98th degree of longitude 
west from Greenwich, which crosses the Union 
Pacific R.R. near Grand Island. Nearly all the 
country west of this line, extending from Texas 
far into the British Possessions, is one vast 
natural pasture the year round. The climate 
is not well understood by many of our Eastern 
people. It is entirely unlike that of the Atlan- 

tic and the Mississippi Valley States. Judged 
by our standards at the East, four fifths of this 
region would be uninhabitable on account of its 
elevation above the sea level. On this coast, 
seven thousand feet would be about the snow 
line. In the Rocky Mountains it is nearly twice 
that hight. They have good summer weather 
in its season at ten thousand feet above the sea 
level, and it is only the cool nights that make 
the raising of Indian corn impracticable. The 
terminal line of vegetation on the White Moun- 
tains is about 5,000 feet, on the Alleghanies 
5,500 feet. The grasses grow luxuriantly on the 
Rocky Mountains up to ten thousand feet, and 
we have seen a heavy growth of timber on 
Pike’s Peak, and on other summits, as far up as 
12,000 feet, and a smaller growth of ever- 
greens 15,000 feet high. In the North, South, 
and Middle Parks, eight to ten thousand feet 
above the sea level, the winters are less severe 
than in the Atlantic States. The rainfall over 
the greater part of this region is about twenty 
inches annually, and the larger part falls in the 
month of May. This gives the grasses a vigot- 
ous start, and in June they are fully matured. 

By the 1st of September these grasses have be- 

come a perfectly cured hay, as nutritious as any 

the Eastern farmer puts into his stacks or barns. 

The proof of its exeellence is the fact that thou- 

sands of sheep and cattle feed upon it all win- 

ter, and come out in the spring ripe for the 

butcher. There is none of that pining which is 

inseparable from all owt-door feeding in winter 

in the Eastern States. There are not. only the 

“bunch” and “gramma” grasses, but the spe- 

cies dre numerous, and every valley has its 

complement of them. This fact of abundant 

fodder for all graminivorous animals is as well 

established as any fact in our agriculture. It is 

this which makes this-vast region so attractive 

to the stock-grower. 


<-> ieee 
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Water-Rams. 
eatadpestnts 

The frequent inquiries received about elevat- 
ing water by means of the water-ram induce us to 
describe the maehine and illustrate its mode of 
working. In figure1 we give a sectional view, 
showing the valves. It will be seen that the 
supply pipe, which should be somewhat more 
than twice the diameter of the discharge pipe, 
brings the water from a spring, which must be 








elevated at least four feet above the ram, and 
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distant forty or fifty feet from it. The mode of 
working is as follows: The current of water 








Fig. 1.—SECTION OF WATER-RAM. 


flowing down thesupply pipe A (fig. 1), acquires 
a sufficient velocity to-raise the valve Cand close 
the orifice. The current thus suddenly stopped, 
causes 4& great pressure on the water in the cham- 
ber B,which is equal to the velocity and weight of 
the amount contained in the supply pipe (less 
friction). This pressure forees up the valve D, 


and permits the access of a quantity of water | 


into the large chamber Z#, which relieves the 
pressure, and the water in the supply pipe comes 
to a rest, and’ the valve 0, being relieved from 


Fig. 2—BAM IN OPERATION. 


pressure, falls down and opens the orifice. But 
there being a fall of four feet, the current again 
commences, and the water passes off by the 
orifice over the valve C, until the velocity has 
increased so muchas to shut this valve again, 
when thesame round of effects ensues. Thus 
the ram'séems to throb and pulsate like a living 
thing, each pulsation forcing a quantity of water 
mto the reservoir. But this reservoir contains 
some air, which, being elastic, acts a3 a spring, 
and not only reduces tlie violence. of the pul- 
sations, but forces the water out of the chamber 
into the discharge pipe in a steady stream. It 
can be easily seen that it only needs to propor- 
tion the sizes of the pipes to raise the water any 
desired hight. If the hight is increased, the 
quantity is diminished. ‘With perfect work- 
manship the ram is a very permanent machine, 
and without care and attention throbs away day 
and night, for year after year. Asa matter of 
course, it must in winter be safely protected 
from frost. The cost of the ram is from $10 to 
$50, and a spring may be utilized that will fur- 
nish from three quarts of watcr per minute up 
- to 75 gallons. For instance, a No. 5 ram, cost- 
ing $18, would, with a fall of three or four feet, 











use seven gallons of water per minute, clevating 
about half that quantity to a hight of fifty or 
one hundred feet. The cost of the pipe would 
be additional to the cost of the ram. Figure 2 
shows the arrangement of the whole thing when 
complete. When the cost of the ram and pipe 
is considered, we could not hesitate on the score 
of economy to recommend any farmer who has 
a suitable spring, to bring the water to the 
house and barn. Considering the constant and 
wearying labors of the women in a farm-house, 
the saying to them by having a constant stream 
of pure spring-water running at the house, would 
alone pay the interest on the cost twice over, or 
nfore, while the benefit accruing to the stock by 
reason of a bountiful supply of water of a fitting 
temperature for them to drink will equal the 
principal ina single season. What investment 
can then pay better ? 


<> — 
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Paving Barn-Yards, 


“A Subscriber,” Madison Co., Ohio, wishes to 
pave his barn-yard in the cheapest manner. 
The paving of barn-yards is a matter of great 
economy to a farmer, and it is a wonder that so 
great a proportion is ‘permitted to remain un- 
paved. The whole of the work can be done by 
the farm help, and therefore no money need be 
laid out. The best material is cobble-stones, 
chosen of a regular size and 
shape, the best shape being 
on@longer than it is broad, 
or somewhat the shape of 
anegg, blunt at the largest 
send. The yard should be 
» evenly graded with the 
‘ plow, and carefully leveled, 
' so that the lowest spot is 
E just where the drainage is 
eS wanted, either in the center 
me: Or at one corner. Then, 
with the tool represented at 
figure 1, scoop out of the 
- loose earth a hole large 


= the stone, place the stone in 
the hole, and proceed with 
the next—ramming thestone 


the handle where is seen the 
iron ferule. Care must be 
taken to make the holes deep enough to permit 
the tops of the stones to maintain a regular 
level. When a few stones are placed, the oper- 
ator should stand on them, and then the loose 
earth scooped up will fall between them, filling 
up the hollows and making all solid. 

When the yard is laid all over, the rammer 





Fig. 1.—PAVER’s TOOL. 


(fig. 2), which is a round piece of wood as heavy 
as can be conveniently handled, and shod with 
an iron ring, should be used to drive the stones 


= enough to receive the end of 


= down partly with the end of 











down solidly and firm, keeping a level surface. 
When the yard is finish- 
ed, a barrel of water- 
lime may be procured, 
and a thin coating of 
cement brushed all over, 
which will make it wa- 
ter-tight.- All liquid ma- 
nure may then be saved, 
and this item alone will 
soon pay the expense in- 
curred. With a yard thus 
paved, and well littered 
in the center, everything 
can be kept clean and 
comfortable. There will 
be no mud in winter, no 
danger of cows slipping 
and injuring themselves, 
for the surface is rough, 
and gives a good hold for 
the feet. Hogs can not 
root it up when turned 
out in the yard, and a 
general improvement will 
be experienced in every- 
thing appertaining to the barn and barn-yard. 








Fig. 2.—Pounprr. 
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A Piece of Copper Wire. 
Something to mend with—that is the great 
need of us all, especially of those who live in 
the country, and whose traps are sometimes 
“rattle-traps,” and have a way of breaking 








Fig. 1.—coImL OF COPPER WIRE. 


at inconvenient times. An old officer of the 
Coast Survey, who had spent thirty years in 
field service, once told us that he never went 
from camp in the morning without having a 
spool of copper wire in his wagon, and that, as 
a consequence, he never had a breakdown that 
he could not repair on the road, or in the woods, 
or wherever he might be. Harness, wagons, 
tools, everything almost that is subject to 
breakage, may be stoutly mended with copper 
wire, which is flexible and tough. 

The best size for such use as we are now 
considering is the size of arather large knitting- 
needle, of which a piece two yards long may be 
coiled up to about the size of a watch (fig. 1), so 
as to be carried in the pocket—the end being 
wound areund the coil, to keep it in place. This 
will, then, always be at hand ready to mend a 
broken tool. 

A longer. piece of the same wire, tightly 
wound on a spool or on a stick, may be always 
kept in the wagon to repair any damage to it or 
to the harness. Such a spool as carpenters use - 
for a chalk-line will carry enough: for any pur- 
pose. If the tongue of a buckle breaks, its 
place may be supplied as shown in fig. 2. We 
recently broke the spring of a carriage when 
far from home, and soon mended it, so that it 
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was used safely until there was an opportunity 
to have it repaired, more than a week later. 





Fig. 2.—MENDING A BUCKLE. 


The break in the spring is shown in fig. 3, and 
the repairing in fig. 4. 

We have sometimes while plowing mended a 
broken trace-chain in two minutes’ time, saving 
a two hours’ trip to the blacksmith to have an 
S-hook put in; and a broken whiffletree has 
been so bound as to be made strong enough for 
a season’s work without leaving the field. In 
short, there is hardly anything that can be 
mended with a string or a rope that can not be 
much better done with copper wire; and no 
farmer who has once learned its utility would 
willingly be without it. 

If the supply is kept on a stick or a spool, it 
should be wound on so evenly and tightly that 
it will lie perfectly solid, and allow a good strain 
to be given as it is wound around a broken 
spade-handle, or anything else that is to be 
mended. For this reason, the wire, as it comes 





Fig. 3.—THE BROKEN SPRING. 


from the store, should be fastened by an end to a 
nail in the fence, or otherwise, so that it can be 





Fig. 4.—THE SPRING MENDED. 


drawn taut. One turn of the wire near the 
fence should then be taken around a hammer 





handle, or other smooth piece of hard wood, 
which being drawn back in such a way as to 











make the wire slip tightly around it (fig. 5), will 


remove all kinks, and leave the wire smooth 
and straight. By the same 
process, a wire that has been 
once used can be again made 
i], smooth, to be wound on the 
i, spool for future use. 
— OOS 

Preservinea Roots. — As 
roots are a very bulky crop, 
and require much room to 
store them in cellars, in fact 
much more than many barns 
have capacity for, it is often more convenient 
to store most of them in the field. We are of 
opinion that they keep 
‘better thus stored—com- 
ing out much juicier and 
sweeter at the end of the 
winter. A very con- 
venient and rapid mode of 
pitting them is to take the 
plow and open out a row 
of l@llows through the 
field, twenty feet long and 
six feet wide, leaving 
spaces of six feet between 
the ends of each, finishing 
them with the shovel until 
the pits are a foot deep. 
Draw the turnips, and pile 
them up as high as they 
will stay 
without roll- 
ing down. Then, with the plow, 
turn furrows on to the heaps, and 
keep plowing earth towards them 
until there is sufficient to cover 
them a foot and a half im depth. 
As the pits are in a row, this is 
rapidly and easily done by passing 
down one side and up the other. 
The roots are then in heaps of 
about 200 bushels each, which can be taken 
successively as'they are wanted for feeding. In 
storing roots in this manner, they 
will be sometimes found touched 
with frost at the north end of the 
pits, unless some coarse litter ‘is 
thrown over them there as a pro- 
tection. This should be done if 
possible, but otherwise no protec- 
tion is necessary. If this plan is 
followed in storing roots, no great 
expense is nec- ~ 
essarily incur- 
red in providing cellar room. 
A cellar that will hold one 
pit at a time conveniently is 
all that is necessary, as that 
amount can be drawn in at 
any time without trouble. 
Carts are much handier than 
wagons for such work as 
hauling roots—the unloading 
is the work of but a moment. 

Se Oe 
Bone Mills, 

Increased attention is be- 
ing given to the use of bones 
for manure, It is quite im- 
perative on farmers to re- 
store them to the soil whence 3 
they have been taken if they = 
would keep up the fer- 
tility of their farms. The great difficulty in the 
way is the high price of the bone when reduced 
to a proper state for manure. Bones can be got 

















in quantities for $20 a ton, but ground bone is 
worth something like twice that sum.. We are 
often asked if there is a machine for crushing 
bones that ean be got at a reasonable price, and 
can be relied upon as efficient. Several bone 
mills are advertised, but we have not seen them 
in operation, and can not say how well they 
work. We give a drawing of a stamping 
machine, which we think might be put up for 
the purpose of crushing bones for their custom- 
ers by some of the country millers who stamp 
and grind plaster. The bones might be after- 
wards ground in a pair of burr-stones used for 
plaster or feed. This mili might be put together 
for a comparatively small sum by any mill- 


A Ve \I 


STAMPING-MILL FOR BONES. ste ef 


wright, as it is whoMy of wood excepting the 
stamp heads and stamping block, ‘which’ are 
cast ion. Mills of this kind can be run by 
five lorse-power. Such a business as this, in- 
teresting as it does.a whole community, could 
be well undertaken by a co-operative company 
of farmers, or an‘agricultural society, who could 
doubtless rent, the power of almost any country 
miller who has water-power. There is no patent 
on the stamp-mill. It has been in use for many 
years for breaking stone and the hardest kind of 
ore, both ofiron and copper,and has done its work 
well. We do nct see, therefore, why it should 
not crush bones of the toughest kind perfectly. 





An Ice-House with a Cool-Room, 
—_—*>-— 
We are requested to give plans of an ice- 
house which shall include an apartment in 


ELEVATION OF ICE-HOUSE, 





which meat or milk may be kept cool. One 
very important item in putting up such a buidd- 
ing is the location. This should be dry, and if 
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possible on the side of a hill, into which a part 
of the house may be built. This will enable 
the unloading of the ice to be much more easily 
accomplished, as the door may be made in the 
back of the building, and the sled or wagon 
drawn close up to it. The blocks of ice will 
not then need to be lifted in piling them up. A 
drain should be made to carry off all water 








Fig. 2 —SHELVES IN MILK-ReOM. 


from the melted ice. A piece of lead pipe, bent 
in the shape represented at a, fig. 3; should be 
made to carry off the water; any eurrent of air 
would thus be prevented from entering at the 
bottom, which would be fatal to the preserva- 
tion of the ice. The size of the ice-room 
should not be less than ten feet inside. The 
walls are double. They may be of common 
boards, battened over the cracks, and a space 
of ten inches should be left between them. 
This space may be filled with any light, dry, 
porous material. Sawdust, tan-bark, swamp- 
moss, chaff, or charcoal-dust would eiti:er of 
them be excellent material for this pu.pose. 
The filling should be carried up te the eaves. 
The roof need not be double, but it should be 
tight, and ventilators should be made just below 
the eaves and out of the roof, to allow a free 
current of air through the top of the house. 
The doorway leading to the milk-room needs 
no door, but short boards put acress as the ice 
is built up, which may be taken away again as 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF ICE-HOUSE AND MILK-ROOM. 


the pile is decreased by use. The iee should be 
cut in blocks nearly of a size, and packed away 
as closely as possible, filling up all crevices 
with small pieces. Choose cold weather for 
this business, and open the house so that it may 
be thoroughly reduced in temperature. Pack 





around the ice a foot of sawdust or tan-bark, 
well trodden down, and put two feet in depth 
on the top of it. The dotted space in fig. 3 
shows the sawdust. The milk or meat room 
is seen at the front of the plan, with ranges of 
shelves on each side, and windows at each side 
for ventilation. They may be closed with wire- 
gauze double windows, to exclude the heat in 
summer, and shutters. The shelves are built 
on central posts which pass through them, and 
on which cross-pieces are fixed (resting in slots 
cut in the post) to sustain the shelves. The 
posts rest on small iron pins, which fit into a 
hole in a flat stone or brick in the floor, and 
are fastened to the ceiling above. The shelves 
should be placed so far from the walls that mice 
can not leap on to them, and as they can not 
climb up from the posts, the milk, meat, etc., on 
the shelves are preserved from them. Fig. 2 
shows the construction of these shelves, and 
fig. 1 the whole building, which is all the better 
for being shaded by a few trees. A coat of 
whitewash over the whole, including roof, would 
keep the interior much cooler, as the heat Would 
be reflected and not absorbed. 
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Shelter for Stock. 

We should provide comfortable shelter for 
stock, not only from motives of humanity, but 
also because it affects in a large measure the 
profits of keeping and feeding them. Every 
inch of snow melted on the back of a cow or an 
ox will tell on the profits of that animal next 
season. There will be so 
much the less butter and so 
much less beef for the owner 
to sell. So much more risk, 
too, of losing his animals 
altogether, when, having 
passed through the snows 
and sleets of a hundred 
wintry nights, they come 
weakened and worn-out to 
gasp under the first hot suns 
of the spring. Thus itis we 
hear of this farmer having a 
cow “lifting,” or that one 
having an ox that requires 
the help of three or four 
neighbors to get him on his 
legs. And what showing 
would the cost of feed of 
these animals make on 
the account-book, if such 
one! He would find that a large portion 
of his feed had become dissipated in the 
frozen air of the north winds; that a good 
portion of hay or corn had gone to melt ice and 
snow and evaporate cold rain-water, and that 
what was left after these things had been done, 
had barely sufficed to keep life in his beasts. 
For in this case philosophy, or science, or book- 
knowledge, call it what you will, is thoroughly 
corroborated by practice. If two beasts are fed 
alike, except that one is kept well stabled and 
the other out of doors exposed to the cold, the 
one thus exposed will consume just double the 
amount that the other will, and will be in worse 
condition besides. Every man who keeps a 


a farmer keeps 


_cow knows this to some extent, though he may 


not know the exact figures. Here we give them— 
they are the result of a careful experiment 
made bya trustworthy feeder, viz.: Two lots of 
sheep (of five each) were selected, of equal 
weights and conditions. One lot was kept out 
of doors and unsheltered, the other kept ina 


close pen. The lot unsheltered ate 1,912 pounds | 











of turnips against 886 pounds eaten by the other 
lot. The gain in weight was 23 pounds per 
head in the first lot and 28 pounds per head ir 
the second. The profit can be figured out by 
any man Who knows what turnips and mutton 
are worth. Had not the feeding been abundant 
some Of the exposed sheep would have died. 
And yet sheep will stand more exposure than 
calves or heifers, or even full-grown cattle, Not- 
withstanding all this, every winters day one 
may see young calves humped up and stiffened 
with cold, shaking in the keen breeze, and their 
owners knowing at the same time that a year’s 
growth is thus frozen out of them. This comes 
of not figuring up profit and loss, 
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Sheep-Hurdles, 

Light, cheap, easily made, and easily erected 
hurdles are a necessity where sheep are kept. 
The hurdle figured on this page is made of sma]! 
round poles from two to three inches thick; the 
cross-bars are of smaller poles, split, and may 
be either nailed on to the upright posts, or the 
ends trimmed and inserted into holes bored in 
the posts to receive them. They should be nailed 
to the middle post, and the ends should be 
secured by nails. A wooden mallet is used to 
drive them into the ground, when they are re- 
quired to pen sheep feeding on turnips, or 
where the ground is soft or mellow enough. 
Where the seil is too hard to drive them, a 
light iron bar is used to make the holes, into 
which the sharpened points are driven with the 





SHEEP-HURDLE. 


mallet. The winter is the proper season in 
which to procure the materials for such things 
as these, and put them together, ready for use 
when needed. Fifty hurdles, ten feet long, will 
inclose a quarter of an acre; sixty will inclose 
halfan acre, if placed correctly. 


oa 


Oats with Wheat. 

We occasionally see the practice of sowing 
oats with fall wheat recommended. It is claimed 
by those who practice and defend this plan that 
the oats shield the young wheat plants and pro- 
tect them from the effects of frosts; that, dying 
down after the first heavy frost, they form a 
sort of mulch, which not only affords protec- 
tion to the wheat during the winter, but nutri- 
ment afterwards, when they rot in the spring. 
We do not censider this reasoning sound, and 
the custom we think one not to be commended. 
If amulch is required—and nothing can be more 
desirable under certain circumstances—let a 
mulch be given that will not rob the wheat 
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plants of greatly needed nourishment. Every 
blade of oats growing in a crop of fall wheat is 
a weed which exhausts the soil and smothers 
out the crop. The apparent gain (if any) is 
only secured by a fatal weakening of the wheat. 
A weak stand will inevitably suffer by winter- 
killing, when a vigorous one would survive per- 
fectly. Thus the practice brings about the 
very conditions it is intended to prevent. We 
strive to clean our soil, and enrich it in prepara- 
tion for a crop, and then undo our work or de- 
stroy its effect by crowding that crop with rank- 
growing weeds. For oats grow much ranker 
than wheat, and the crowding» and smothering 
effect is in fact a greater injury than the ab- 
straction of nutriment from the soil. A few 
tons of straw or swamp hay scattered over the 
field would be a mulch without doubt. But we 
do not care to mulch our wheat. We would 
prepare the ground well, sow early in drills, let 
the drills run across the line of prevalent severe 
‘winds, which will prevent exposure by drifting 
of soil from the roots, and let the crop have 
the advantage of all the light and air possible 
without covering it withany mulch. If amulch 
is used, let it be when danger is apprehended 
from severe weather on bare ground in the win- 
ter, arrd when the wheat is dormant. But not 
when it needs all the strength. it can gather 
from mauure, air, and light to prepare its forces 
to resist the severity of winter. 
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Fall Plowing of Corn-Stubble. 
——_~o— 

There are more good reasons than one, why 
a corn-stubble should be turned over before 
winter. Having been in grass the previous year, 
there was a sod turned down in the spring. 
That sod is very unevenly mixed in the soil. If 
it was a good heavy clover sod, with strong roots, 
there will be a large amount of vegetable matter 
still left in the soil that was unappropriated by 
the corn crop. This should now be thoroughly 
mixed up by a fall plowing, that whatever solu- 
blematter remains may be absorbed with more 
tacility by the soil; besides, the intimate mix- 
ture will render the soil more open and amena- 
ble to the influerices of frost, air, and moisture. 
Then the refuse of the corn crop, the large 
amount of stalks and roots turned under now, 
while they still contain some portion of sap, 
that will cause them to rot when buried in the 
moist soil, will add considerably to the store of 
nutriment for the following crop of cither oats 
or barley. Left standing exposed during a whole 
winter, corn-stubs become dried up and diffi- 
cult to rot, and are found, after a plowing and 
harrowing, scattered over the surface in an un- 
comfortable manner. This may be prevented 
by fall plowing, anda benefit snatched from 
what would be otherwise a nuisance. Then one 
more but chief advantage is the forwarding of 
the spring work, enabling the spring sowing to 
be dene in good season, that the corn-ground 
aay be attacked in time. It is not your fore- 
handed farmer who gets bad crops because of 
bad seasons, late springs, and late plantings, but 
he who is always driven by his work, and has 
always two things waiting to be done, and he 
knows not which to do first. Such a farmer is 
always in a quandary, works hardest, and has 
most trouble, most anxiety, most losses, and, 
alas! smallest crops and least profit. 





Toprinc AND TatLiIne Turnips. — With 
proper care, a large amount of extra feed can 
be gathered in the process of taking up turnips 





or mangels. As soon as the time has arrived 
for taking up the roots, a man provided with a 
sharp, heavy hoe walks along the rows and 
strikes off the tops. These are gathered up, 
and carried either to the barn or feeding sheds, 
or to the fields, where they will supply sheep 
or horned stock with a large amount of addi- 
tional feed. A plow is then run along the rows 
by a steady hand, which removes the soil from 
one side of the roots. They can now be gath- 
ered and thrown into heaps with a pronged 
hoe. The hoe should be struck into the earth 
just beneath or on one side of the root, and a 
sharp jerk will throw it to the heap. If it is 
desired to tail the turnips, the sharp hoe should 
be used to cut them from the tap and fibrous 
roots ; and, at the same stroke, as the hoe is with- 
drawn, the turnip is thrown out and jerked on 
tothe heap. This process, however, leaves in 
the ground a large amount of feeding material, 
and though the turnips require less room to 
store them when neatly trimmed, we do not 
think the gain adequate to the price paid for it. 
As they may be stored in the field, room is not 
so much an object as amount of feed secured. 
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Making a Fish-Pond. 
onesies 

F. I. N. writes that “he has good facilities 
for making fish-ponds, with abundant springs 
and swamp or waste Jand, and that many 
farmers in his vicinity are in like condition.” 

There is no difficulty whatever in his having 
fish-ponds, well stocked, in a few years, if he 
will make the ponds and put in the fish. It is 
not expensive to make a pond, wherever there 
is a permanent brook flowing through a hollow 
or swamp. Of course, the size of the pond will 
depend somewhat upon the lay of the land and 
the quantity of water in the stream. Sometimes 
fifty dollars spent on a dam will flow fifty 
acres or more, Often the ponds are already 
made for reservoirs or milling purposes, and 
are just as good for raising fish as if they were 
constructed expressly for that purpose. If a 
brook is already stocked with trout, they will 
multiply much faster with the aid of a pond. 
Nothing need be done but to stop fishing in the 
brook, and Jet the trout multiply for three or 
four years. They will increase faster if you 
supplement natural by artificial breeding. Ten 
thousand young fry put into the brook every 
spring, will help the stock very much. You 
can raise the fry yourself, or buy them, as suits 
your means and convenience. It is merely a 
question of dollars and cents. In brooks and 
ponds, stocked with other fish than trout, we 
have no hesitation in recommending the Black 
Rass (Grystes nigricans) for all northern waters. 
This fish has been thoroughly tested, in many 
experiments, for over twenty years, and is ad- 
mitted by all sportsmen to be unstirpassed as 
agame-fish. It is many times more prolific 
than the trout, and will make fine fishing in less 
than half the time. It grows much more 
rapidly, and in three years from the egg you 
get one and two pound fish. In old ponds, 
where feed is abundant, they are frequently 
taken weighing from four to six pounds, They 
will hold their own amid the most destructive 
fresh-water fishes. Many claim that the flesh 
is quite as good as that of the trout and salmon. 
All we claim for it is, that it is an excellent 
table fish, good enough for anybody. | In any 
well-stocked water it requires no feeding. The 
owner has only to putin his adult Black Bass, 
and they will take care of themselves, and make 
money for him while he sleeps. Scores of ponds 











in the Northern and Eastern States have been 
stocked with this fish, and we have yet to hear 
of any dissatisfaction. We know of one forty- 
acre pond, stocked two years ago, that is now 
valued at $10,000, and it will probably pay the 
interest on that sum as long as fish run. 
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Couch or Quack Grass, and a Properly 
Managed saa er-Fallow. 


A correspondent aedinés us to give our views 
on the best methods of destroying Couch grass, 
and also-oif what a properly managed summer- 
fallow should be. First, as to the Ga 
We know of no way of 
plowing, harrowing, and bringing fe: roots to 
the surface, and gathering t 
them. They are then effectually’ di 
Let this be done persisténtly and thoreughly, 
and the pest will be got rid of If a common 
harrow does ‘not bring the roots to the surface, 
make some teeth slightly curyed forwards at 
the bottom, and use them in the harrow, and 
all the roots will be torn up in time. . Second, 
our ideas of a properly managed fallow are 
that it should consist of plowing, harrowing, 
rolling (if necessary), picking up and destroying 
weeds that can not be killed by any other 
means, and by the use of all the devices known 
to agriculture to reduce the soil to a proper 
lilth and destroy all weeds. If these two things 
are done by any means—and whatever they 
may be we do not care, so that the ends are ac- 
complished—we should then say that we had a 
properly managed summer-fallow. Buta fallow 
that presefits a green surface is not properly 
managed, nor is one in which roots that are 
tenacious of life are permitted to lie on the sur- 
face in thé vain hope that the heat of the sun 
will kill them, but which revive and sprout 
with the first shower. ork on a summer-fal- 
low must be constant and judicious to be effec- 
tual. On page 841, vol. 24, American Agricul- 
turist, is a drawing of acouch-grass rake, well 
adapted to tear up the roots; bring then to the 
surface, and gather thenfimrows 


Making Cut Shingles, 
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Producing shingles by hand is a new nearly 
unused method, for the shingle-machine has 
been found to shape them much better, and 
more cheaply. In some parts of the country, 
far from steam-mills and pine timber, cut 
shingles are still manufactured. 

The work from which these sketches were 
taken was being carried om at Guyandotte, a 
town in West Virginia, at the confluence of the 
Guyandotte River with the Ohio, where some 
primitive ways of doing thingsare still in vogue. 

To commence at the beginning, we should go 
up the river to where the gigantic Tulip-Poplars 
grow, see them cut down and trimmed, divested 
of their bark, and hauled to somé low-lying, 
convenient spot near the river, where the rafts- 
men can take advantage of the spring floeds to 
float them on that beautiful, hurrying stream 
down towards its mouth, near which point our 
shingle-makers happen to be located for a season. 
But few of the many noble trunks, rafted every 
year from their mountain fastnesses, are detain- 
ed by the shingle-makers. Only the shorter ones, 
unfit for other uses, are doomed to become roof- 
ing material in their hands, they have first to be 
hauled up the steep bank by an ordinary horse- 
windlass, and so wound up to the level, as we 
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see in fig. 1, when it is rolled off the little car 
to make room for another load. The logs are 
next sawed into lengths, as seen in fig. 2, a horse 
being the motive power again. These lengths 
are about twenty inches, and have to be split 
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into sections before they can be steamed or 
boiled, as they must be, in order to prevent their 
splitting under the knife while being finally cut 
in shingle shape, thin at one end. Instead of 











the soaking trough (fig. 4), which is filled with 
water, kept as hot as possible by a fire under- 
neath, and arc thus fitted for the cutting opera- 
tion. This is performed by a machine some- 
what on the principle of the guillotine, inas- 








remainder of the block under the knife, now 
raised again, and the motion is repeated until it 
is entirely cut up. Two men, accustomed to 


the work, go on very rapidly, and are able to 
keep a couple of boys busy in bunching, or 











much: as it has a descending knife, under which 
the biock is thrust, as far as the guides will 
allow. The knife does not fall by a weight, 
however, but is drawn down by lever power 
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the ordinary iron wedges used by rail-makers, 
two ax-heads (see fig. 8), driven in with a 
heavy. wooden maul, are preferred, because, the 
blades being wider, they are less liable to split 


















Fig. 3.—sPLITTING THE LOGs. 
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(fig. 5), one man being required to hold the 
wood tothe knife, and another to bear down 
on the lever when it is in position. The cut is 
instantaneous, and as the shingle is severed from 
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the woed out of line and waste the material. 
When a number of logs have thus been re- 
duced to chunks of an average width of ten 
inches at the broadest point, they are put into 





Fig. 5.—cUTTING THE SHINGLES. 






Fig. 4.—STEAMING THE BLOCKS. 





Fig. 2.—SAWING LOGS INTO LENGTHS. 


packing in bundles (fig. 6), such as the ordinary 
sawn shingles are put up in. Each bundle is 
intended to contain two hundred and fifty, fast- 
ened together by cross-bars with astick running 





through them, and prevented from slipping out 
by pins through the ends. 

These poplar hand-made or cut shingles are. 
not so large or so even as sawed pine shingles, 





Fig. 6.—PACKING THE SHINGLES. 


the block, the workman lifts it from the frame 
With his right hand and tosses it on the heap at 
his right or left, as it proves sound and of the 
full size or not, when he instantly replaces the 


nor do they command so good a price, and al- 
though they serve every purpose for which they 
are intended, are not likely to remain in use 
much longer, eyen in the South, 
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The Virginian Agave. 


Almost every one has either seen or read of 
the famous Century-plant, or Agave Americana 
of tropical America. This grows to a gigantic 
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size, and is remarkable for the length of time it 
requires in cultivation at the North to accumu- 
late sufficient energy to make its first and only 
bloom. The majority of those who have seen 
or read about this floral wonder are probably 
not aware that we have within our own tem- 
perate limits a representative—an humble one, 
it is true—of this giant Agave. In Virginia 
and Southern Illinois we have the Virginian 
Agave, Agave Virginica, which grows far south- 
ward into Florida and Texas. A friend sent us 
a specimen, which bloomed this year, and en- 
abled us to present a drawing of it. It makes 
a low tuft of thick and fleshy leaves, a foot or 
so across. The leaves are often furnished with 
spiny teeth on the margins. The flower-stalk 
grows with great rapidity, and reaches the hight 
of five or six feet. Unlike the Century-plant, it 
does not branch, but the flowers are arranged 
in a simple spike around the summit of the 
stem, and keep on developing for some weeks. 
The flowers (about an inch long) are purplish 
without, yellow within, and somewhat fragrant. 
Altogether, it isa plant more interesting than 
showy, being a representative in our cold cli- 
mates of a genus that furnishes some of the 
most striking features of tropical scenery. 
Those who have described this plant fail to 
state if, like the Century-plant, it exhausts itself 
with the effort of flowering. Fhe root looks 
sound, and we shall have to learn this point, as 
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we do many others, by experience, and next 
spring we shall knowallabout it. The engray- 
ing gives a portion of the flower spike, about 
half the natural size, and a very much reduced 
drawing of the whole plant, to show its habit. 
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The Partridge Pea. 


satis 

Sometimes we give representations of plants 
that are neither useful nor ornamental, but of 
such common occurrence, that many friends 
send them to be named. By publishing an en- 
graving we are able to answer a large number 
of inquiries at once. The Partridge Pea is 
very common in sandy soil. It is an annual, with 
a spreading stem about a foot high, and bearing 
pinnate leaves of from ten to fifteen pairs of 
small leaflets. The foliage is very delicate in 
appearance, and is somewhat sensitive, the 
leaves closing gradually when the plant is dis- 
turbed or plucked. The flowers are in small 
clusters, bright yellow, and showy. The petals 
have often a purple spot at the base. The 
flowers are succeeded by flat pods about two 
inches long. The botanical name of the plant 
is Cassia Chamecrista, It belongs to the Pea 
Family (Leguminose), although the flowers have 
not the peculiar shape that characterizes the 
members of the family that we are the most 
familiar with. The genus Cassia is a large one, 
and many of the tropical species are grown in 
greenhouses. The drug knownas Senna is the 
leaves of several Eastern species, and the leaves 
of a tall-growing native species, Cassia Mari- 
landica, the Wild Senna, are used for a similar 
purpose by some physicians, but they are 
very much legs active than the imported article. 








Plants for a Small Greenhouse, 


BY JAMES HOGG. 
—_e—— 


[The articles in August and September upon 
building and heating a small greenhouse have 


PARTRIDGE PEA.—( Cassia Chamecrista.) 


met the wants of a number of readers, who now 
ask for a selection of plants with which to stock 
the house after it is builf. We referred the 
matter to Mr. Hogg, who has given such a col- 
lection as he should procure himself. In look- 
ing over the list we find things that some may 
consider old-fashioned, but they are not the 
less meritorious on that account. The list 
allows a considerable range in selection.—Ep.] 
In making a selection of plants fora green- 
house which will be mainly in charge of its 
owner, and not under the care of a professional 
gardener, it is desirable to select hard-wooded 
plants chiefly, as they are the easiest cared 
for, and do not require as high a temperature 
to grow them well as do soft-wooded plants; 
yet some of these latter, such as Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias, and winter-blooming bulbs, and suc- 
culent plants, as Aloes and Cactuses; are almost 
indispensable in any collection. ) 
It is a common fault with inexperienced ama- 
teur cultivators to purchase any plant in’ the 
nursery collections that may strike their fancy, 
without any inquiry as to their facilities for 
or any reference to their experience or skill in 
cultivation. This leads to much disappointment, 
and at timesto disgust, with plant culture. In 
making such purchases, strict inquiry should be 
made as to the mode of cultivation, and whether 
the necessary attention can be given to the 
plant, and if one is satisfied that the proper cul- 
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ture can not be given, the plant should not be 
purchased, no matter how beautiful it may ap- 
pear in the hands of a skillful gardener. In ad- 
dition to this, none but strictly winter-blooming 
plants should be grown in the small greenhouse 
of an amateur, as the object in having such a 
luxury is not to make the greenhouse a store- 
house for summer-blooming plants, but to have 
a continual bloom during the dreary winter. 

Our selections, therefore, will have especial 
reference to this desideratum, and we shall 
divide them into separate classes. We can 
only briefly name the most suitable genera and 
species, for our space will not admit of an ex- 
tended notice or description of each. 

HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 

Abutilon. This is a well-known genus of 
easily grown plants. They grow rapidly, but 
take up much room in the greenhouse, and on 
this account should be severely pruned. They 
require plenty of light. In our opinion, they 
often displace plants of greater beauty. 

Acacias are all beautiful, but some species 
grow toa great size. A. decurrensand A. cul- 
triformis are two of the best. 

Ardisia crenulata, desirable on account of its 
bright, glossy foliage and brilliant red berries. 

Azaleas. All the varieties of Chinese Azaleas 
are elegant, but owing to their being so 
numerous, and new ones being brought for- 
ward every year, it is difficult to say which are 
the best. We have grown the following vari- 
eties with much satisfaction: Admiration, pure 
white, striped, and flamed with salmon; Baron 
de Vriere, pale rose, spotted and shaded with 
crimson, and edged with white; Beauté de]’Eu- 
rope, white, spotted, and striped with rose; Cri- 
terion, salmon rose, edged with ‘white; Em- 
press Eugenie, bright rose, with black spots 
on the upper petals; Fielder’s, white, pure 
white; Eulalie Von Geest, rose color, shading 
to white on the edges of the petals, with car- 
mine spots ; Iveryana, white, striped, and shaded 
with rose; Magniflora de Spae, white, washed 
with salmon, bordered with white, and with 
dark spots ; Narcissiflora, double white ; Vittata 
rosea and Vittata Fortunei; these last two being 
early winter-blooming varieties. 

Burchellia capensis—Beaufortia decussata— 
Bouvardia leiantha, and its varieties. 

Camellias. No collection is complete that 
does not include several varieties of this superb 
plant. Of the numerous varieties in the cata- 
logues we recommend the following as being 
perfect in form and free bloomers, opening their 
flowers easily, which many varieties do not. 
The Double White; Candidissima, white, bloom- 
ing late in the season; Fimbriata, white, with 
the edges of the petals fringed; Bonomiana, 
white, striped, and spotted with deep red; Lady 
Hume’s Blush, blush white; Imbricata, deep 
rose, with large splashes of white; Bealii, deep, 
rich crimson; Myrtifolia, carmine, shading to 
pale rose; Saccoi nova, varying in color from 
pale rose to carmine, and sometimes spotted 
with white; Teutonia, produces flowers all red 
or all white, or sometimes half white and half 
red on the same plant; Commensa, or Reine 
des Fleurs, vermilion red, sometimes splashed 
with white; Donklaarii, is a single-flowered 
variety, with very large vase-shaped flowers of 
a deep crimson color, spotted with white. 

Cherizema varium—Coronilla glauca— Correa 
pulchella—C. speciosa, and their hybrids. 

Citrus, or Orange. The best varieties for 
ordinary greenhouse culture are the Myrtle- 
jeaved, the Bergamot, and the Seville, or Bit- 
ter Orange. This has very large flowers. The 
Otabeite is a very pretty, dwarf-growing spe- 





cies. Lemons, Limes, Citrons, and Shaddocks 
are only suitable for large conservatories, as 
they tdike up a great deal of room. The three 
varieties we have named aboye, are moderate 
growers and free bloomers. 

Daphne odora—D. Indica rubra—D. Fioniana 
and D. Cneorum—Dracena ferrea and D. indi- 
visa— Diosma ericoides and D. ciliaris—EHranthe- 
mum pulchellum—LErica Mediterranea—E. arbo- 
rea and LE. persoluta—Hutazia myrtifolia. 

Puchsia—F. serratifolia—F. corymbiflora and 
F. speciosa are free winter-blooming varieties ; 
the ordinary varieties do not bloom until April 
and May—Genista ramosus and G. rhodaphne— 
Habrothamnus elegans and HI. corymbosus—He- 
liotroptum Peruvianum, and its varieties—Hoya 
carnosa—Jasminum revolutum—ZJ. grandifiorum 
and its double-flowered variety—Justicia carnea 
—WJ. speciosa and J. nervosa—Kennedya Marryat- 
te—K. coccinea—K. rubicunda, and K. bimacu- 
lata—Linum trigynum—Libonia floribunda. 

Myrsiphyllum asparagoides and Mandevillea 
suaveolens, both fine climbers. 

Melaleuca elegans and M. speciosa—Metrosi- 
deros floribunda and M. semperflorens—Pittospo- 
rum Tobira,and the variety with variegated 
leaves—Polygala myrtifolia and P. Dalmaisiana 
—Pimelia decussata. 

Rhododendron arboreum, and its various hy- 
brids. Many of these latter, as 2. Russellianum, 
are of much dwarfer habit than the original spe- 
cies. A number of new species from the Him- 
alayan Mountains have been introduced of late 
years; many of these are remarkable for their 
large foliage and flowers; they require a cool, 
moist atmosphere. RR. Falconeri, R. Gibsoni, 
R. niveum, and R. ciliatum are very fine. 

Rondeletia speciosa—Rhyncospermum jasmin- 
oides, a beautiful climber—Thea viridis, the Tea 
plant-- Viburnum Tinus, the Laurustinus, and 
Monthly Roses. 

SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Begonia fuchsioides and B. Ingramit. 

Calceolarias. These are generally raised from 
seeds, obtainable in fine variety at any of our 
leading seed stores—and the same remark ap- 
plies to Cinerarias. 

Pelargoniums of nearly all the species. Of these 
the varieties are so numerous, and new ones 
are so rapidly being brought out, that it is better 
to make the selections from the catalogues from 
time to time. P. Comptoniana isa true win- 


. ter-blooming species. 


Pentas carnea and P. rosea—Cuphea eminens 
and C. platycentra. 

Primula Sinensis, Of this species there are 
now a great number of varieties, both single and 
double, white, and of various shades of red. All 
the double-flowered varieties are desirable, and 
of the single varieties what are known as the 
fringe-flowered and the fern-leaved are the finest. 

Ruellia formosa—Strelitzia regina and Tetra- 
theca verticillata—Calla Aithiopica and the vyarie- 
gated-leaved variety — and winter-blooming 
Carnations and Pinks. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS.. 

Aloe margaritifera—A. retusaand A. variega- 
ta—Rochea coccinea—Crassula versicolor and their 
varieties—Sempervivum arachnoideum and 8. 
tabulaformie—Cereus grandiflorus—C. Maynardit 
and C. speciosissimus—Epiphylium crenatum—E. 
speciosum—E. Jenkinsonii—H. May-Fly—L. 
truncatum, with its varieties, violacewm and Rus- 
selianum—Echinocactus Hyresit, and £. Ottonis. 

BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Hyacinths—Narcissuses—Early Tulips—Cro- 
cuses—Amaryllis Johnsoni—A, vittata and their 
hybrids, and A. undulata, 





Lachenalia tricolor and L. quadricolor—Iyin 
crocata—J. viridiflora and I. speciosa—Oxalis fla- 
belliformis—O. versicolor—O. rosacea and OQ, Spe- 
ciosa—Ornithogalum arabicum—O, aureum, and 
0. thyrsoides alba — Sparaxis tricolor— Tropeo- 
lum tricolorum—T, Jarrattit and T. pentaphyl- 
lum. These three are delicate climbers,—(Cy- 
clamen persicum, and its varieties. 

TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS. 

Bletia hyacinthina — Cypripedium insigne— 
Calanthe veratrifolia— Cymbidium alosfolium 
and C. sinense. 

FERNS. 

Davallia Canariense—Platycerium aleicorne— 
Adiantum Capillus Veneris, and A, cuneatum— 
Blechnum corcovadense--Pteris cretica atbo-lineata 
—P. serrulata, and. P. serrulata-variegata—Ony- 
chium Japonicum—Cyrtomium faleatum—Las- 
traa Sieboldit, and Didymochlena pulcherrima. 





Fruit-Growing: about Leavenworth. 

The fame of Kansas as.a fruit-growing State, 
honestly won by competition with all the States 
in fairs held at the East, where the largest and 
choicest displays take place, had awakened an 
eager desire to visit Leavenworth, one of the 
largest and longest-settled towns in the State. 
It may be that Dr. Stayman, whose heresies 
about pruning and planting had been troubling 
the wise men of the East, had something to do 
with our curiosity. There is generally quite as 
good occasion for heresy in the garden as in the 
pulpit, and we always like to meet a man who 
fights against dogmatism, even if he is a little 
dogmatic himself. We were hardly prepared 
for the display of fruits at the Planter’s House, 
on the occasion of the reception of our party. 
Though prepared under many disadvantages, 
and drawn mainly from the immediate vicinity, 
it would have done honor to any State exhibi- 
tion. A friend took us out to Dr. Stayman’s 
house in the suburbs of the city, where we 
found a fine display of fruit. But we there 
learned that the Doctor had met with so many 
discouragements on the bottom land of the Mis- 
souri, that he had given up fruit-growing in the 
valley and gone on to the bluffs, some two miles 
out of the city. Others, less fastidious, keep 
planting in their city yards, and though they 
have some blight among the pears, and some 
varieties of apples fail, they are in the main 
successful, and raise a great abundance of ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, plums, and grapes, besides 
the smaller fruits. Grapes seem to be entirely 
at home in this valley, all the way from St. 
Louis up, and we presume much farther north. 
We found Dr. Stayman where we always like 
to meet a fruit grower, under his own vine 
and apple-tree. He has selected the south-east 
spur of a bluff that extends for miles along the 
west bank of the Missouri. It is a limestone 
soil, and the rock crops out insome places. The 
land was in a rough state, and covered with 
brush, when he took it in hand a few years ago. 
The only preparation of the soil was the re- 
moval of the brush and deep plowing. The 
bluff is 160 feet above the Missouri River. The 
reason for selecting this spot was the more even 
temperature which he found to exist here. The 
thermometer shows that the air is five degrees 
warmer at morning, and five cooler at noon, 
than in the adjacent valley. This difference in 
temperature is found to be very favorable for 
grapes. And this difference probably exists 
between the high bluffs and the valleys all 
through the State It is a fact of very great im- 
portance to all the settlers, who are just begin- 
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ning to plant orchards and vineyards, in this 
region, The high bluffs yield the most perfect 
fruit in the greatest abundance. The soil is a 
fine loam, naturally underdrained, and was 
plowed eight or ten inches deep. The varieties 
of grape planted ‘are principally the Concord 
and Ives’ Seedling. The vines are planted in 
rows, eight feet apart each way. The supports 
consist of five poles, four feet long, driven in 
the line of the rows, for each vine. One foot of 
the poles is driven into the ground. The sys- 
tem of pruning and tying is very simple. Each 
vine is allowed to‘make four canes. These are 
spread out upon the poles, two upon each side, 
and tied at each pole. Thus each cane is four 
feet long. 

While the old canes are bearing fruit four 
new ones are matured, and the old canes are 
cut away each year. The pruning for fruit is 
principally done with the thumb and finger, at 
three different times. Just before the blossom 
unfolds the shoot is pinched back close to the 
last bunch left for maturing. They are pinched 
back a second time, as soon as the leaves are out 
enough, leaving one leaf beyond the bunch. 
The third time the same rule is followed, which 
makes three leaves to each bunch of grapes. 
All the poor, imperfect bunches are pinched off, 
leaving about twenty-five pounds to each vine. 
The new canes are allowed to grow without 
any check. Following this system, one man 
will take care of four acres of vineyard. The 
vines are in perfect health, and the fruit as fine 
as anything we ever saw of these varieties. He 
gets about ten cents a pound for his grapes. 

The Doctor grows peaches in great perfec- 
tion. The varieties that succeed best are Early 
York, Early and Late Crawford, Early Tillotson, 
and a Seedling that matures by the Fourth of 
July. The ground devoted to peaches is kept 
under the plow, and the soil is stirred three 
times in the season to keep down the weeds. 

The Doctor’s heresy comes out in his apple- 
trees, and, what is better, the fruit comes with 
it, in unparalleled abundance. He plants fif- 
teen feet apart, upon a system that provides for 
the removal of a part of the early-bearing, 
short-lived trees. He does not prune, and aims 
to keep the ground shaded, and the trunks of 
the trees shaded. This he thinks essential under 
the hot suns of Kansas. The Cooper’s Early 
White is only twelve feet apart. Young trees, 
that had been out only four years, were judged 
to yield four bushels of apples on the average. 
The apples were of very uniform size, and ex- 
ceedingly fair. The Pennock is a very large, 
handsome apple, and though not first-rate in 
quality, brings good prices in market. The 
Doctor was getting a dollar and a half a bushel 
for his apples, at Leavenworth. 
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EVERGREENS FRoM SEED.—We continue to 
have inquiries in regard to raising evergreens 
from seed. The whole story may be briefly 
stated. Success depends, in the first place, upon 
good seed, and in the second place upon the care 
of the seedlings the first year. They must be 
shaded or the sun will burn them up, and they 
must not ke too wet or they will rot. Young 
evergreens require more care than an ordinary 
farmer, in the press of other work, is likely ‘to 
give, and if he wishes trees for his own planting, 
it will be much cheaper for him to purchase 
young trees of those who make a business of 
raising them. It is not likely that one farmer 
in fifty who attempts to raise evergreens from 
seed will be successful. Young plants a year or 





can be successfully sent by mail, and it will be 
much better for those who wish only afew hun- 
dreds or thousands, to send to a nurseryman. 


2. 


Autumn Colors of Foliage. 
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We have before suggested that we should, in 
selecting trees for planting, keep in mind the 
character of their autumnal foliage. It is so 
pleasant to have bits of bright color here and 
there, and they will beall the brighter if brought 
out against a background of evergreens. We 
made a good hit in this way by accident, having 
planted a Sorrel-tree (Oxydendrum arboreum) in 
full-view from our study-window. We admire 
the tree for its abundant long strings of Lily-of- 
the-Valley-like flowers, and placed it near the 
house. This autumn its foliage has ripened up 
to a rich crimson, against which the white seed- 
vessels, which look almost like the flowers 
which preceded them, show in finé contrast. 

There is scarcely anything so brilliant at this 
season as the Virginia Creeper. We daily pass 
a hemlock directly upon a river bank, and upon 
its trunk is a dense patch of the foliage of the 
creeper that in previous years had been a wonder 
of color. This year it turned a dull brown, and 
remained so for several days. The other even- 
ing we found the brown changed to a blaze of 
scarlet. The color had come ina single day, 
more brilliant than words can describe. This 
happened on a warm day, when there had been 
no frost for weeks. Indeed, it is now well es- 
tablished that frost has little or no agency in 
producing the autumnal tints of our forests, the 
most brilliant effects being produced in warm 
seasons, When the leaves have an opportunity 
to ripen completely. 

Mr. Quinn sent us this spring some cions of a 
Japanese pear which he said was worth grow- 
ing for the beauty of its foliage. The leaves are 
of enormous size, about as large as one’s hand, 
and of a fine, glossy green, which in autumn 
turns to a brilliant scarlet. We have not seen 
the fruit and do not know what species of pear 
it is, but it is highly ornamental, either in its 
green dress or in its flaming colors. 








Sending Plants and Seeds by Mail. 
a 

No part of our mail service is more valuable 
than that which carries a pound of vegetable 
life to any part of our country for eight cents. 
A package, weighing not over four pounds, can 
be sent from shore to shore at this rate. It not 
only brings the seed store to every man’s door, 
but it bridges the long distance between the 
emigrant and his old home, and performs one 
of the most acceptable offices of friendship and 
love. It enables parents to follow their children 
to their new homes in the trans-Missouri coun- 
try with constant remembrances of the most 
valuable kind, at the time when they are most 
needed. Nothing can be more desolate than a 
young man in his first season, who has gone 
out from an Eastern home to pre-empt or home- 
stead upon a Western prairie. His first shelter 
is a dug-out or log-cabin, with a roof of poles 
and dirt. There is no fence, no garden, no 
vegetables, no fruits—nothing to which he has 
been accustomed. However much he may feel 
the want of these things, there is no nursery or 
seed-store close by, where he can supply his 
need. Every want is pressing, and everything 
calls for immediate attention. Field crops must 
be attended to, for he must have the money to 





two old can be bought at very low rates and 
* 


pay up or meet the annual interest, or he loses 


his claim. Under this pressure, the garden is 
sometimes uncared for for years. What a boon 
it would be to the young man if his friends at 
the East would send him a few of the seeds 
that are going to waste in their gardens, a few 
of the plants or roots that would never be 
missed from their abundance! A thoughtful 
friend at the old home can in a few hours com- 
pletely stock a settler’s garden, and make him 
happier all the coming year. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, grapes, 
pie-plant, asparagus, and the seeds of all vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers, are easily gathered 
and sent by mail. A cigar-box, 4x4, and ten 
inches long, will easily hold 200 strawberry 
plants, and by proper trimming the weight will 
not be over three pounds. The plants can be 
packed with a little damp moss in a very short 
time, and sent to the post-office. In less than 
a week they will be in the hands of your dis- 
tant friend—a pleasant remembrance at the 
start, and the material for love-feasts in the 
coming years. Let our readers remember the 
pioneers as they gather their seeds, and make 
provision for another year. 


How to Become a Florist. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—— oo 


R. L. G., of Desmoines, Iowa, asks a question 
that has been proposed to me certainly a score 
of times during the past year, a question which, 
no doubt, concerns others of your readers, and 
to whom this reply may have some interest. 
He wishes to know whether, in order to become 
a florist, it would be best to enter some large 
establishment for a few years, or whether it is 
possible for him to learn from reading only. I 
reply, if he can afford it, it will be to his ad- 
vantage, by all means, to serve at least two 
years in some well-conducted establishment— 
one that has been long enough established to 
have made the business a success, for the best 
index of ability in any business is success. I 
have said, if he can afford it, as for the first two 
years, unless he prove himself unusually smart, 
he will not likely be paid more than enough to 
pay his board, for he is simply an apprentice 
under instructions, who has come with the de- 
sign of leaving when he has acquired a knowl- 
edge of the trade, and just at the time that he 
begins to be of use to his employer. 

But to those to whom it would be inconven- 
ient to place themselves thus under instructions, 
a knowledge of the business could be unques- 
tionably obtained from books, particclarly if 
actual practice were followed conjointly with the 
reading. There are upward of a hundred of my 
patrons (about one tenth of whom are ladies), 
located in nearly every State of the Union, who 
have worked themselyes into the florists’ busi- 
ness, exclusively by reading and their own 
practice, haying had no opportunity for other 
instruction. In not a few cases some of these 
have got ahead of what is knownas professional 
gardeners, those who have had no other expe- 
rience than that received in private gardens 
in Europe, which by no means fits. them 
for the American style of commercial florieul- 
ture. The increase of taste for flowers for ‘the 
past twenty years has been truly wonderful. 
A gentleman who has a turn for statistics in 
this particular line, informed me that he had 
begun to procure information from all parts of 
the country, of the numbers engaged in the 
trade, together with the capital employed. He 
said that his investigations for this locality, taken 
in the rough, extending in a radius of ten miles 
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from the center of New York Island, proved 
that the number of florists’ establishments was 
about five hundred, and the capital used in stock 
and structures upwards of $6,000,000. If the 
number of establishments is nearly correct—and 
there is no reason to doubt it—I am certain that 
the value is not overestimated, as we have at 
least half a dozen. establishments where the 
capital used in stock and buildings must be 
nearly $100,000 each. And this, too, in New 
York and its suburbs, where the taste is lower 
than it is in either Boston or Philadelphia. In 


Ff } 


LADIES’ TRESSES.—(Spiranthes cernua. ) 


those places, no doubt, their excellent horticul- 
tural societies haye done much to refine the 
tastes of the people, and it is to be regretted 
that neither New York nor its adjacent cities, 
with probably over two millions of people, have 
a single horticultural or floricultural society. 


— 
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Ladies’ Tresses—Spiranthes. 
—_—o— 
Those who in October search for the Gen- 
tians and the few late flowers, must have met the 
very striking one represented in our engraving. 











The pure white color, and the singular spiral 
arrangement of the flowers upon the stem, are 
sure to attract attention, and besides these it has 
a very sweet odor, more like that of a spring 
flower than of one of late autumn. The name 
Spiranthes means spiral flower, and is applied to 
a genus of which we have six species. Three 
of them have the flowers in one row, and the 
other three, like the one we figure, have them 
crowded in three rows. The one under consid- 
eration, the largest as well as the most abund- 
ant species, is the Nodding Ladies’ Tresses, 
Spiranthes cernua. The 
genus belongs to the large 
and interesting Orchis 
family, which contains 
so many members noted 
for the singular structure 
and great brilliancy and 
beauty of their flowers. 

A great number of the 
plants of this family are 
epiphytes, or “ air plants,” 
asin the moist atmosphere 
of their tropical homes 
they live attached to 
the branches of trees and 
without any connection 
with the soil. Allof our 
Northern Orchids — and 
we have some very beau- 
tiful ones—are terrestri- 
al, and, like the Ladies’ 
Tresses, are rooted in the 
earth. The species we have 
figured varies much in 
size and foliage, it grow- 
ing from 6 to 20 inches 
high, and specimens have 
been found which nearly 
reached the hight of three 
feet. The long and narrow 
leaves, which spring from 
the root, have frequent- 
ly decayed by flowering 
time, leaving only those 
We have never 
but think it could be 
grown without difficulty, 
as it is frequently found 
in rather dry ground. 

aibeie 
Snow-Drops. 

A single Snow - drop 
does not amount to 
much—a generous clump 
of them is bright and 
cheery. Some talk about 
their blooming in Febru- 
ary, before the snow is 
off, but those who write 
thus in thiscountry must 
have copied from English 
works, Witha very favorable climate we never 
have succeeded in getting them in bloom before 
the end of March or the first of April. Those 
who love delicate little flowers will admire the 
Snow-drop. Our engraving. shows it of its 
natural size. It makes no show, but it is wel- 
come for its modesty. An eccentric literary 
man in England who was very fond of con- 
fectionery, used to hide little parcels of sugar- 
plums in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of coming upon 
them unexpectedly. That is the way in which 
we like to grow Snow-drops—put a dozen or two 





which clothe the stem. | 
tried | 
to cultivate this species, | 











bulbs here and there, and then forget all dines 
them. In spring, when one is looking about to 
see how things are waking up, it is a real pleas- 
ure to come upon the delicate white flowers, 


SNOW-DROP, 


Snow-drops, like other bulbs, should have been 

planted earlier, but if the ground is still in good 

condition they may yet be put in and do well. 
Ce ee 


Anemones and Ranunculuses. 





The bulb catalogues include the Anemones and 
Ranunculuses, though they are not bulbs in any 
sense of the word. They are merely dried and 
dormant roots or root-stocks, 
As may be seen by the engraving, 
the Anemone root looks like a 
piece of ginger that had been 
trodden upon, and the Ranuncu- 
lus root is not unlike a many- 
pronged tooth. Nothing can 
show less appearance of life than 
Snow-drop Bul. ao these, and it may be on ac- 
count of their unpromising looks that American 
cultivators so seldom try them. We have sue- 
ceeded fairly in an ordinary border without any 
special preparation, only covering the soil with 
a good coating of litter. To get the best results 
the soil should be light and rich, well-rotted 
cow manure being the best fertilizer, and this 
should be given in abundance. When the plant- 








ANEMONE, RANUNCULUS. 


ing is done, cover with litter, or, what is better, 

put down a frame of boards and fill it with 

leaves. Thecolors of Anemones are white, red, 

and blue, while those of Ranunculuses vary 

from white and yellow to blackish purple, and 

frequently diversified with spots and stripes. 
a 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Ge (For other Household Items, see “* Basket" pages.) 


LAs 


A Raisin-Seeder. . 
Baio 
A few days ago we saw in a store a little machine 
which looked like a bit of European workmanship. 
It had a crank, and when that crank was turned 
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RAISIN-SEEDER. 


there were all sorts of motions, evidently intended 
to accomplish something, but what that something 
was we could not guess, and, giving up in despair, 
had to ask. Here was apretty position for an edi- 
tor of a household department—not to know at 
sight what a household implement was intended 
for. Butwe had our compensation. We took pos- 
session of the little machine, and submitted it to 
one after another, and no one could guess what it 
was for. At last came Mr. Judd, who has the 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


quickest eye for ‘‘crinkums”’ and the sharpest 
mechanical talent of any one within our knowledge. 
He turned the machire, and looked at it in all ways, 


and then—gave it up. This ingenious machine is 


for removing the seeds from raisins, and we have 
had it figured as an illustration of the wonderful 











sninchiniaal ingenuity that is at work to facilitate 
the simple operations of the household. Every 
housekeeper knows that raisins are all the better 
for being stoned, and she also knows how tedious 
is the operation when performed in the ordinary 
manner. With this machine, the stoning is per- 
formed with comparative rapidity. It has so many 
parts and so many movements, that it is not easy 
to represent it ina drawing. The machine being 
fastened to the table by a clamp, the raisins are 
pushed one by one upon the grating, a. The crank 
being turned, the plate 6 comes down and holds 
it in place; then the plate c, which contains nu- 
merous blunt needles which pass through holes in 
plate b, is presseddown. These needles punch out 
the seeds of the raifins through the grating a, and 
to make sure that they will be removed, there works 
underneath this grating a blunt knife, moved by the 
notch d upon the moving wheel. As the driving 
wheel revolves, the arm e comes over, and pushes 
the seeded raisin away to make room for another. 
We are aware that this may seem to be complicated 
when shown in an engraving, but if one sees the 
machine in operation it appears simple enough. 


Egg-Beaters. 
———“~o—- = 
It is an old saying that “‘ there is science in suck- 
ing eggs.” Be this as it may, there is no little 
philosophy involved in 





beating eggs. The 
light, snowy froth 
which is yielded when 
the whites of eggs 
are properly beaten is 
well known to all 


good housekeepers. No 
amount of rubbing of 
the whites of eggs will 
produce it—they must 
be beaten. Now, the 
result of the beating, 
by whatever mechanical 
means it is brought 
about, is to mix air in 
» minute bubbles with 
the white of the egg; 
the finer the bubbles, 
and the more of them, 
the lighter and stiffer 
will be the froth. The 
simplest and the primi- 
tive way is to beat the 
eggs with a fork. This 
requires a good deal of 
time and labor, but 
when properly done 
produces good results. 
A few days ago we re- 
quested our neighbor 
Baldwin, who keeps a 
furnishing store in Mur- 
ray street, to show us 
all the different kinds 
of egg-beaters he had 
in his store. The num- 
ber was appalling, and 
it was wonderful to see 
the various ingenious 
methods that had been 
devised for accomplishing so simple a thing as 
the beating of an egg. We have figured a few 
of the leading forms. Starting with the idea 
of a fork, we have several wire beaters, which are 
only forks in a modifiedform. Figure 1 shows one 
of these. There are a half-dozen more, differing 
only in detail. Next, in fig. 2, we have the wires of 
the beater contrived so as to form a pear-shaped 
body; this makes a very large beater, and can only 
be useful to confectioners and in hotels. It is a re- 
finement on the old bundle of twigs so long used 
by confectioners and bakers. We next have, in fig. 
3, a very efficient egg-beater in the form of a spiral 
wire. The baseof the spiral rests upon the bottom 
of the plate or other dish containing the egg, and 
the handle being moved up and down causes a very 











Fig. 1. 





satisfactory frothing of theegg. This is only moy- 
ing the wires in a different manner from that pro- 
vided for in figs. 1 and 2. Then we have a whole 
series of revolving beaters, some of which are to 
be screwed to the table, and others are held in the 
hand while the crank is turned. Some have re- 
volving wire frames, and others have flat strips, to 
which a rapid rotary motion is imparted by a sys- 
tem of cog-wheels; one of these is shown in fig. 4. 
There are other devices for obtaining a rotary mo- 
tion. Figure 5 gives an egg-beater to which the 
motion is imparted by rolling it between the hands. 
A very ingenious implement is shown in fig. 6, in 
which the hollow handle has a spiral groove within 
it, and when this is pushed up and down, the beater 
is made to revolve with great rapidity. Quite dif- 
ferent from the egg-beaters we have already men- 
tioned is the one shown in fig. 7, which acts some- 
what upon the principle of achurn. The cylinder 
into which the eggs are put has a conical bottom, 
and the dasher is a cone of tip perforated with 
small holes. It is claimed by moving this 
dasher smartly up and down the egg is speedily 
brought to a froth. We might fill several pages 
with figures of the different egg-beaters, but we 
have already given a sufficient number to show the 
leading features of their construction, and the 
principles upon which they operate. 


, 
—— 


On the T Treatment of Husbands. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 





od 


Adam set the rest of mankind a bad example in 
more respects than one. ‘‘The woman thou gavest 
to be with me,she tempted me,and I did eat,” whined 
he, when called to an account for his disobedience. 
Ever since that day, women have been blamed for 
most of the mischief : 
done by men. It 
seems to be a com- 
mon sentiment 
among men _ that 
women can make of 
them pretty much 
what they choose, 
yet they are very 
much afraid of any 
direct interference. 

One of the most 
prominent lady writ- 
ers of the day, in one 
of the largest and 
best weekly papers, 
has lately been try- 
ing to show women 
that, by suitable 
management, they 
can, if they will, get 
the reins of govern- 
ment into their own 
hands, and drive men, 
in a stupid, blind- 
folded sort of way, 
wherever the wily 
drivers: choose. I 
don’t like that kind 
of advice. It is al- 
ways painful to see 
one person managing 
to get influence over 
another for his or 
her own personal 
ends. When we see 
a woman trying to 
“manage”? her hus- 
band, to wheedle him 
into some plan of 
hers without the 
concurrence of his 
own judgment, we 
may feel sure at once 
that there is some- 
thing wrong about their marriage. 











Fi Xe 2. 


The wife does 


injustice to herself, and to her husband also, 
I am thankful myself for any influence that en- 





lightens my understanding or corrects my will—for 
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anything that makes me more reasonable and ripe as 
a Christian woman. But no finite creature has any 
right deliberately to hoodwink my proper faculties, 





Fig. 5,—BEATER REVOLVED BY HAND. 


and lead me about by my weaknesses. The “*golden 
rule,’”’ then, forbids my treating others in this way. 

It is a part of the ideal of a perfect marriage that 
there should be capacity for entire frankness 
between the husband and the wife. They should 
be able to reason together when they differ in 
opinion—as the best people sometimes will. Neither 
ought to desire to conquer the other, but they 
should seek together to find the right way, and if 
they are patient, and keep their hearts turned the 
true way (listening for the Divine Providence), they 
will come to a speedy agreement, and ncither will 
have inclination to rejoice over the other’s mistake. 

Among the men of the generation that is gradu- 
ally passing away, one sees many specimens of ar- 
bitrary manners in the family. These elderly men 
often seem to consider everything about the house 
and home as part of their own personal posses- 
sions. Not only is it ‘my farm’ and “my barn,” 
but “my furniture,’ ‘‘my household arrange- 
ments,” and *‘my children.’’ These men always 
believe that ‘“‘home is woman’s sphere,”’ but even 
“here their wives have no ‘‘right,” except to do 
everything in the way of theirhusband’s preference. 

There are young husbands who are setting out 
in the same unlovely way of life. Can not their 
wives save them by timely frankness? ‘‘ Sweet 
little wives” will dislike to attempt this, It will 

‘gin them to resist the tide or to seem to criticise. 
1t if they have the intelligence to see what these 
ea y sprouts of masculine tyranny and impudence 
wih. pretty surely grow to if left unchecked, they 
will. ‘nd a way to be frank without harshness, and, 
in moat cases, their very dislike of wounding, or 
of asserting any superiority of judgment, will make 
itself felt, and win loye in return. 

I wonder if I make my meaning plain? I wished 
to say that I believe in a standing of frank friend- 
liness between husband and wife—in a relation 
where each respects the tastes, habits, and con- 
science of the other, where each is willing to hear 
to reason, and to “speak the truth in love.” And 








I do not believe in trying to buy love or favors of 
any kind, by presents of jewelry and trinkets, or 
by good dinners and fascinating costumes. Wives 
should try to please their husbands because they 
love them and wish to do them good. or the sake 
of the manliness of men, a footing of equal rights 
between husband and wife is necessary in the family. 

It is not ‘‘ love according to wisdom ” that keeps 
a wife in literal subjection to her husband. It is 
not kindness to him. It cultivates the domincer- 


ing, animal nature, instead of true spiritual graces, | 
in the husband. Ofcourse there would be no gain 


in reversing this, and putting the husband in sub- 
jection to the wife. It is contrary to the nature of 
the true woman to wish to rule others. I think it 
is also contrary to the best ideal of man. The 
weak, the ignorant, the vicious, we must lead and 
enlighten and control, for their own good, and for 
the good of the society of which they are mem- 
bers; and those who are strong, and wise, and good, 
must bear a certain rule over the immature mem- 
bers; but if society will bend its energies chiefly 
in the direction of the prevention of weakness, ig- 
norance, and crime, we shall become, more and 
more, 2 truly self-governing people. 

ne mee 


Letter from a Housekeeper. 

Cuicken Prr.—My English friend, who is, by 
the by, an excellent cook, criticised the chicken 
pie at the pienic. I thought it very nice indeed— 
the meat tender and well seasoned. But she 
thought there was not gravy enough. 

“In our country, this meat would be entirely 
surrounded with a little of the chicken jelly.” 

“ And you don’t put a cup in the center?” 

‘¢Nevyer ina meat pic. You see, the gravy runs 
up into the cup, and when cold forms a jelly there, 
whereas you want the jelly around the chicken or 
veal, or whatever it is.”’ 

“Tell us your way, if you please. How do you 
make a chicken pie?” 

“Tf the chickens are young, I joint them and 
season with white pepper and 
salt, sprinkling a little over each 
piece. Ido not stew them, but 
arrange the parts in a deep 
earthern pie-dish. After the 
meat is all in, I place a few bits 
of butter on top, and pour in 
enough cold water to nearly 
cover the meat. A little pound- 
ed mace is an excellent addition. 
I now put on the pastry cover, 
pare the edge, and ornament as I 
think best. It must be baked in 
a moderate oven for an hour and 
a half to two hours. When the 
pastry is done, the oven-door 
may be left open, or a brown 
paper laid on the top of the pie. 
I never put in the breast-bone 
or the back and neck. If these 
are boiled down with a bit of 
bacon or a ham bone, the gravy 
will be nice to put in the. pie 
after taking it from the oven, to 
supply the waste made by cook- 
ing.’ I think there is hardly any- 
thing nicer than an old-fashioned 

PuMPKIN Pre, and my English 
friend, for a wonder, thinks they 
are good, and has asked me to 
tell herhow I makethem. I cut 
the pumpkin into thin slices, 
and boil it very tender in as little 
water as pose. When nearly 
done, be careful it does not burn, 
as it is apt to do so. When 
done, drain off the water, and let 
the pumpkin steam or dry on 
the back of the stove for ten. or fifteen minutes. 
Now mash and rub through a sieve. The more 
milk you put to it the more eggs you will_ require, 
and the less milk the less number of eggs. A quart 
of rich milk to a quart of pumpkin, and three or 
four eggs, isa good rule. Ginger and nutmeg are 








Fig. 6. 





toe ; 
stand over night. 





—_—_—== 
my favorite spices, though many like cinnamon 
and cloves, Sugar or molasses may be used for 
sweetening. I use sugar in proportion of two. 
heaping tablespoonfuls toa pie. You must have a 











very hot oven for these pies, as it is difficult to 
brown them without. Itis a good plan to.heat the 
batter sealding hot before putting it in the pie. 

What is to be done with all these 

GREEN ToMAToES? But they make a very fine 
pickle, and if you think best some of them may be 
preserved. I find that they give very great satis- 
faction when made into what we call 

Frencn Pickie.—Cut up in slices one peck of 
green tomatoes and one dozen small onions. Yor 
need not peel the tomatoes. Put them in layers, 
and sprinkle salt over each layer, and let them 
Now take a quart of vinegar 
and water, and let the onions and tomatoes boil in 
it for twenty minutes. Pour off the liquor, and 
bring them again to a boil in another quart or more 
of vinegar, to which has been added two teaspoons 
of mace, two of ginger, two of cloves, two of all- 
spice, onc red pepper without the seeds, two tea- 
spoons of cinnamon, and a little more than a half- 
pound of brownsugar. Let them boil well together 
for a few minutes, when they may be put away for 
winter use. 

Our-ToMATO PRESERVE is made as follows: To 
every pound of tomato allow a small Jemon. Grate 
the yellow part only of the lemon, and squeeze out 
the juice. Addaroot of ginger, and cover with 
water. Boil togetlfer for nearly an hour. Then 
take out the tomatoes, and if the liquor is not clear 
strain it. To every pound of tomatoes, before boil- 
ing, add a pound and a half of white sugar to the 
liquor. Return the tomatoes, and let them boil 
gently until the syrup enters and they look trans- 
parent. Set them aside fora few days, when the 
liquor may be scalded again and poured over the 
tomatoes, when they may be put away for use. 

Carrot Pres.—If carrots are scraped, boiled 
tender, and sifted, and afterwards prepared in the 
same way as pumpkin, with perhaps a little more 
milk and eggs, they will make an excellent pie. 

Now is the time to gather, dry, and store away 
for winter use any herbs the garden affords. 

ParsLEy Driep is, I think, as nice as when 
freshly picked. It is certainly more convenient. I 
put mine in a scanty layer on a paper in the oven, 
leaving the doors open, It will very soon dry in 
this way, and will not lose any of its beautiful 
green color. It will, however, be crisp. I now 
crunch it to powder, and cork it up in a bottle, 
from which a tablespoonful can be taken at a mo- 
ment’s notice at any time. It will not do to dry 
other herbs in this way, as many will discolor. 
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OYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
manny ee es e=s_=s ee aes” 
Street Shows in London. 


Wouldn’t you think it funny to see a baby of three 
years old, walking on stilts three or four times as long 
as she was herself? And not only walking with perfect 
ease, but dancing several fancy dances, playing the tam- 
bourine, and going through various other exercises, at 
the top of those fearful stilts ? 

Well, you would not only see that—if you went to Lon- 
don—but you would see a good many other street per- 
formances that would seem very odd to you. 

You must know that there are so many people to do 
the work of London, that wages are very low, and the 
father of a family can not always earn enough to support 
them. Often, every one of the family, down to the baby, 
has some way of earning a fev pennies, to help buy bread. 

But though there are hundreds of trades at which peo- 
ple work, that you never heard of, and many ways of 
earning a living that you would think horrible, still there 
is not work enough for all; so many people earn their 
bread by some show, or street performance. 

You’ve heard of ‘Punch and Judy,” and probably 
know that it’s a sort of play theater, where the actors are 
wooden dolls, whose owners move them, and talk for 
them. I don’t know how many dozens of these there are 
all the time traveling around Lendon. 

But I will tell you about a different kind of street show: 

There. were two little girls, not very long ago, the 
daughters of a woman famous fer walking on stilts, who 
were trained, almost before they could stand, to walk on 
stilts themselves. At three years old they had learned 
well enough to go into the streets to earn a living. 

Think of a baby of three-earning its own living! 

The mother could really do marvelous things. She 
could stand on one stilt, take off the other, and go through 
a gun exercise, using the stilt as a gun, and all the 
time, you must remember, standing on one stilt. 

They are not made like our stilts. They are fastened 
tightly just below the knee, and the arms are left free. 

It was a funny sight, I can tell you, to see the mother 
and the two little girls, dressed in gay, spangled dresses, 
walking the streets, on a level with the second-story win- 
dows. When they saw people interested, and thought 
they could earn something, they would stop, and go 
through their exercises. Of course they always drew a 
crowd; and when they finished, and handed around a 
tambourine, most everybody would give a few pennies, 

Besides the stilts, these babies learned to walk and 
dance on a rope, before they were six years old. 

Now I want to tell you young folks a secret. These 
babies were no smarter than other babies. They learned 
their wonderful tricks by simply—practising. At all 
hours of the day—when just out of bed, or just going to 
bed, ¥efore breakfast, and after dinner, they always had 
their practicing tools by them, and every few minutes 
they would try, either to walk on the broomstick their 
father put between the rounds of two chairs, or to take 
some new step on the stilts. 

Don’t ever let me hear any child say ‘“‘I can't,”’ when 
babies can learn to walk a rope. 

Another street-showman of London is called a ‘* Pos- 
turer,” and he does such things as circus performers do, 
such as turning wonderful summersets, balancing poles 
on the chin, keeping a dozen balls in the air, etc. 

Some of them imitate the conjurers, swallow knives, 
eat fire, and such pleasant little things. Of course they 
always draw crowds. 

Then there’s a ‘‘Street Reciter.”” He goes to hotels 
and saloons, everywhere that he finds men idle and ready 
to be amused. He repeats poems and other pieces, and 
often he is a very good speaker. When he gets through, 
of course he don't forget to pass around his hat. 

Telescopes pointed to the heavens from the street cor- 
ners are common here as well as in London. 

One of the most comical street shows is a set of me- 
chanical figures—that is, figures that move by machinery 
inside of them. The showman has a sort of platform, 
and the little dolls walk around, and do various funny 
things to amuse people. 

Besides all these, and many that I can’t remember, they 
have not only plenty of hand-organs, but performers on 
nearly ewery kind of instrument small enongh to carry. 

It is sad, when there’s so much useful and necessary 
work to be done in the world, to see grown men obliged 
to sing ballads or speak pieces in the streets, to put 
bread in their mouths. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


That fish story in the September number has proved a 
terrible poser. However, I suppose the puzzlers are 


studying their Natural Histories, and that I shall have 
more to say about itin December. I will give youa nice, 
easy lot this month, 








DECAPITATIONS, 
1. Behead an article of furniture, and leave an animal 
growth. 
. Behead a fruit, and leave an organ. 
. Behead certain water, and leave what you would not 
wish to be. E. L. CLaRk. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
4, My first is in great but not in small. 
My next is in stable but not in stall. 
My third is in red but not in pink. 
My fourth is in water but not in drink. 
My fifth is in nice but nogin good. 
My sixth is in pine but not in wood. 
My seventh is in quick, but not in slow. 
My eighth is in make but not in sew. 
My whole is a flower, you know it well ; 
So now, dear friends, its name pray tell. 
; FANNIE Brooks. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 
Chewer’s test. 8. Nose trap. 
Beat in school. 9. A strap. 
Nine oil maps. 10. Red dens. 


Apotpn M. Naeet, 
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PUZZLE. 

11. Search Holy Writ, and you will see 
A noted warrior fought with me. 
Behead, on mountain tops I’m seen, 
Or in the briny deep have been ; 
Behead again, transpose, beware ! 

, Or I may prove a fatal snare. 
If youagain my head should sever, 
No matter how informed or clever, 
*Tis all in vain, give up the route, 
For you can never find me out. 
12. Iam composed of 13 letters: 
My 1, 8, 3, 11, is a command. 
My 4, 8, 10, is a girl’s nickname. 
My 7%, 2, 11 is an article of clothing. 
My 6, 5, 12, is a quadruped. 
My 9, 7, 2, 1, is not real. 
My 13,5, 3, 7, is something worn by young ladies. 
My whole may be found on the map of the United 
States. Mania L, Brooks. 


F. H. C. 


CHARADE. 
13. My first a prononn is I ween, 
My next a political name is seen. 
My whole doth tell of time that’s phst, 
And shows how long good men did last. J.P. 
(Fill the following blanks with words pronounced alike 
but spelled differently.) 





14. A stood near the cage of the ——. 
15. A —— person led the —. 

16. The —— was a man of —. 

17. The —— played upon a —. 

18. A large —— grew near the —. 

19. The —— fell upon a —— man. 


Tae ITattan Boy. 
20. My whole, when suitably prepared, is an article of 
food ; beheaded Iam something used in cookingit ; 
behead again and show what you often do with it; 
behead again, and leave a preposition; again, and 
leave a beverage. REEN Ross. 


/ 
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420. Puzzle Picture.—This young lady has evidently 
met with a sad catastrophe, which is the reason she 
covers her face. See if yon can make ont the puzzle. 


PI. 
21. A thelib herat kasem a blomogin gavise. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Tue Fisn Stery.—i. Maid. 2 Plaice. 38. Cod. 4. 
Alewife. 5. Weak. 6. Hodmandod (hodman Dodd). 7. 
Tom Cod. 8. Cat. 9. Dog. 10. Old Wife. 11. John 
Doree. 12. Poor John. 18. Whale. 14. Pilot. 15. 
Trumpet. 16. Weak. 17%. Ruffe. 18, Bleak. 19. Perch. 
20. Rock. 21. Fish. 22. Pole. 23. Shad. 24: Hake. 
25. Pike. 26. Wiffes. 27. Pipe. 28. Bib. 29. Star. 30. 
Ling. 31. Moon. 32. Ray. 83. Blue. 34. Horn. 3. 
Groper. 36. Flounder. 3%. Grunter. $8. Shote. 39. 
Sucker. 40. Red-eye. 41. Bounce. 42. Hound. 43. 
Poll. 44, Sleeper. 45. Sound. 46. Dab. 47%. Lump. 
48. Miller’s Thumb. 49. Grampus. 50. Mango fish. 51. 
Cachalot. 52. Bass. 53. Carp. 54. Needle. 55. Razor. 
56. Sword. 5%, Scabbard. 58. Dragon. 59. Gar. 60. 
Drum. 61. Electric Eel. 62. Smelt. 68. Growler. 64. 
Angel. 65. Globe. 66. Deal. 67. Bream. 68. Weever. 
69. Shiners. 0. Skates, 71. Salmon. 72. Tobacco-pipe. 
73. Basket. 74. Bait. %%5. Sole. %. Pole. 7%. Basket. 
%8. Poor John. 79. Sound. 80. Red-eye. 


ANAGRAMS.—1. Elaborate. 2. Solicitude. 3. Person- 
ation. 4. Literature. 5. Comforting. 6. Centipede. 


Resvus.—415. Every man and woman in North America 
should subscribe for the Hearth and Home and American 
Agriculturist. 

416. I'll go to tell Him all I’ve done, 

And fall before his face ; 
Unworthy to be called a son. 
T’ll seek a servant's place. 

Aunt SveE’s address is Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and NoT 245 Broadway, New York. 

AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CHARLIE W. T.—Nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to hear that “ pa and ma helped.” 

In answering the “‘ Opposites,” Nos. 4, 5, and 6 seem to 
have furnished the greatest wariety of answers. To “ Eng- 
lish nose,” Salem answers ‘‘ Turkey,” Hetty “‘ Franchise,”’ 
and Townsend W.** Duchy ;” to No. 5 (‘invisible ”), th 
give “incited” and “insight ;” to No. 6 (‘‘ penniless ”’), 
“ senseless” and “ scentless.’’ Let us have some more 
‘* Opposites.” 

Giad to hear from Mrs. H. J. N., Mrs. M. H., and F. 
W. Hall, E. M. R., V. Y., O. A. G., and Mary A. 8. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to F. W. Hall, R. T. Isbester; 
and G. T. ° 

M. E. L.—Numerical enigmas are not particularly “‘ ac- 
ceptable,” especially those constructed upon my own 
name ; nevertheless I thank you for the trouble you took, 
and for the kind thought involved. 

Mrnnie.—This isn’t just the place to discuss love mat- 
ters, although love is admitted to be quite a puzzle. If 
you are really serious, and ‘* have no mother to consult,” 
send your address to your ‘“* Auntie,” and she will advise 
you to the best of her abilities. 

M. M. P.—I will make inquiry about the matter, and 
tell you the result. 

Glad to hear from Freddie W. B., 8. D. M., Mary A. C., 
Mamie W., 8. M. Shaw, Bennie, and J. H. G. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., toH. Du B., J. T. G., Sallie, 
M. D. T., and Alpha. 

If. G. T.—Your pleasure adds to mine; thanks. 





The Doctor Talks about Bears. 


The boys had been to see the animals at Central Park, 
and came back delighted with their half-holiday. The 
bears seemed especially to interest them, and for several 
days they talked about bears, and made sketches from, 
memory of those they had seen in the Park menagerie. 

“Now, uncle,” said Walter, “ please tell us something 
about bears; you have been so much in the wilderness 
that you must know all about them.”...... “Tt is not 
probable that any one knows ‘all’ about them, but I will 
tell you about a few that I have seen—provided you will, 
in the first place, tell me what is a bear.”’...... “A great,. 











shaggy animal,” said Arthur. ‘And sits up on his 
haunches, and has claws,” added Walter...... “ That 
will not de; dogs are great and shaggy, and can be taught 
to sit upen their haunches, and cats and tigers have 
claws. We must figd some peculiarities that distinguish. 
bears from dogs, tigers, and all other animals.” Finding - 
that the boys had not, in their watching the habits of the 
animals, noticed their peculiar make, I referred Walter 
to a small compendium of natural history for a descrip- 
tion. He turned to the word Bear, which referred him to 
Ursine, where he read ‘‘ plantigrade carnivorous animals, 
cartilage of nose elongated and movable, carnivorous 
tooth bluntly tubercular.”"—‘* Whew ! uncle, that is just 
the way with your books; one is none the wiser for 
them! Oh! yes; a bear is a pianti-semething, and a 
carni-something, and now we know all about it.”’...... 
‘“* As you spent some hours among the bears, and did not 
notice that they were carnivorous or plantigrades, per- . 
haps you will condescend to learn what these: tesmae 
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GRIZZLY BEAR. 
BEARS 


mean.” This brought him back toa tcachable mood. He 
was then told that carnivorous animals are those which 
eat flesh, and differ from those which live upon vegeta- 
bles by the form of their teeth, which are of such a shape 
as to cut or grind their food, as may be required. Those 
apimals that live entirely upon flesh have teeth that cut 
like shears. “A naturalist can tell by looking at the teeth 
of an animal what kind of food he lives upon.: Bears 
live upon a mixed dict, and their teeth are less savage 
than those of wolves and tigers. That hard-looking 
word plantigrade means walking upon the sole of the 
foot, which serves to distinguish the bears and raccoons 
from other carnivorous animals, as all the others walk 
upon their toes and fingers only, the heel of the foot not 
touching the ground. There are four if not five different 
kinds of bears found on this continent. The Black Bear 
is the best know», and is found in a wider range of 
country than any other. The Cinnam@h Bear, from the 
Rocky Mountains, is so named on account of its color. 
Some think it is only the Black Bear with a brown coat on, 
but others think there are differences besides that of 
color. Then there is the Grizzly of the Plains and Cali- 
fornia, the largest, most powerful, and most ferocious of 
all our bears. There are specimens of these three at the 
Park. The Polar Bear is only found within the Arctic 
regions, and is also a formidable animal. 

“The Black Bear fs the most common, and is the most 
frequently seen in captivity. It is found in most parts of 
the country that are well wooded and not very thickly 
settled. They seldom or never attack any one, unless they 
receive the first'assault; when they sit up on their haunch- 
es, and fight with their fore-legs. If you should ever 


AT CENTRAL 
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SUN-BEAR, OF ASIA. 


meet with a she-bear with her young, you had better give 
her a wide berth, as the mother bears are apt to be very 
cross and savage.”’....‘* What does the bear feed upon?” 

‘**Both animal and vegetable food. It will eat any small 
animals, and to settlers in new countries it is often 
troublesome, by carrying off their calves and pigs. A 
bear will carry off in his arms a pig nearly as large as 
himself. Acorns and other-nuts furnish a considerable 
share of the bear’s food, and he is very fond of huckle- 
berries, raspberries, and other wild fruits. He often 
makes forays upon cultivated fields, and shows a great 
fondness for roasting ears of corn and swect apples. 
Bears, like boys, ave what is called a “* sweet-tooth,”’ 
and are particularly fond of honey. They will rob hives 
whenever they can get a chance, and are great bee- 
hunters. When they find a bee-tree—which you know is 
a tree in which bees have found a hollow and there made 
a home—they climb the tree, and gnaw at the hole until 
they get at the honey. Of course the bees defend their 
stores, but the bear is so fond of honey that he is willing 


PAR K.—Drawn ana Engraved for 





to endure their stings, so he gnaws away and growls. It | 


might be some consolation to the bees, if they only knew 
it, that the constant growling kept up by the bear, on ac- 
count of their stings, often attracts the attention of the 
hunter and guides him to the spot.” 

“Do bears live in winter by sucking their paws?” 

“Itis, or used to be, a popular notion that bears passed 
the winter in sucking their paws. Nothing could be 
more absurd. Like many other animals, the bear hiber- 
nates—that is, passes the winter in a quiet and dormant 
state. The bear finds a hollow tree, or a den among 
rocks, or, failing these, it scoops out a hole in the earth. 








BLACK BEAR, CINNAMON BEAR. 


the American Agriculturist. 


During the autumn nuts of all kinds are abundant, and 
at this season the bear gets very fat. When cold weather 
comes on, he retires to his den, where he remains per- 
fectly quiet, and to shield his nose from the frost puts his 
paws over it, which has given rise to the notion that he 
sucks his paws. He is supported by the fat stored up 
in the fall, but he does not get it through the paws.” 

‘* How do they catch bears, uncle ?”’ : 

‘*They are sometimes shot, but as the skin, which is 
of considerable value, is likely to be injured in this way, 
they are usually taken ina trap of some kind. What is 
called a dead-fall is built of logs, and so arranged that 
when the bear disturbs the bait a mass of heavy logs 
falls upon and crushes him. The regular trappers, how- 
ever, use a stecl trap, made like those used to catch rats, 
only many times larger. Bears, if taken young, are 
readily domesticated, and are easily taught to do amusing 
tricks. I once saw one at a public garden near New 
York that was very fond of soda-water; he would open 
a bottle, and drink it with the greatest relish. It made 
a good sale for soda-water, as a large number would pur- 
chase bottles for the sake of seeing the bear open them.” 

‘But, uncle, tell us something of the wild bears you 
must have met with in your wanderings.” 

“Tcan not; forin truth, though I was three years in a 
famous bear country, I never saw but one bear, I gave 
chase to him, but he was going down a rocky hill, and 
could travel much faster than my horse. I have lived 
upon bear’s meat by the week, and have happened along 
just as several recently killed grizzly and other bears 
were being skinned, but it so befell that I never sawa live 
wild grizzly, though Ihave helped eat more than a dozen.” 
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Chesapeake and Ohios—Five- 
'Wwenties—Centrai Pacifics. 


BaNnKine OFFice oF Fisk & Harcn, | 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., New Yor«, Oct. 9, 1871. f 


Of the Fmrken Mtuions Crimb Soba ke Sat’ Ouio-Six 
Per Cent Loan, less than one third remains unsold, and 
this remainder is rapidly beingytaken up. These bonds 
have thirty years to ran, ‘are especially desirable for in- 
vestment, can now be bought 

17 per cent less than Ten-Forrres, 

20 per cent less than Frvg-TWwENTIEs, 

25 per cent less than Sr&us of 1381, 
and are equally sure to be paid, principal and interest, in 
gold coin. Price (at present) 93 and accraed’ interest, 
that is, with coupon attached, due Nov. 1st. 

$1,000 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond costs to-day $956.47. 

$500 Chesapeake and Ohio Botid eosts't6-ddy $478.28. 

$100 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond costs to-day $95.65. 

We have but a limited) supply left of ‘the smaller de- 
nominations. Bonds are in-coupon or registered form, 
same as Frvz-T'wENTIES. 

When the Railroad is completed in 1872, and the Bonds 
are dealt in at the Stock Exchanges of the world, we 
have no doubt.they will be equally populat with the Cen- 
tral Pacifics, which now command a premium, and are a 
favorite security here and in Europe, both, roads being 
prominent lines and under substantially the, same fiscal 
management. “Principal and ‘interest of the ‘CENTRAL 
PaciFic and CHESAPEAKE AND OxnIo Bonps are speci- 
fically payable in gold coin in New York; the interest on 
the former being paid Januaryand July, and of the latter, 
May and November, corresponding With the two classes 
of Five-Tweuties, 

We récommend either of them to,our friends and cus- 
tomers with the same confidence that we did the Five- 
Twenty Bonds, when we were selling millions of them 
for the United States Government, 

We buy and sell Five-Twentizs, TEen-Forries, 
E1euty-Onzgs, and Centra or WksTERN PACtFics, or 
receive them‘ in payment for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
Bonps at their current market price. Orders for Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Bonds, accompanied with Drafts or 
Checks, may be forwarded to us by mail, and the bonds 
will be sent by express, charges paid. 

FISK & HATCH. 

P.S.—Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and othét's received, 
on which we allow Four per Cent interest. 

Certificates of deposit issued and collections made in 
all pats of the Union, 

HARvyEY Fisk. 
A. 8, Harcs. 

Facts for Housekcepers.—No, one 
doubts the value of a patent Universal’ Clothes- 
Wringer, and no one after’ one; trial will ind less 
reason for doubting the; ¥ajiie, of a Doty Washing 
Machine. If one is complete ‘and labor-saying, so 
is the other.— Cleveland ( Ohio) Farmer. 


THE BEST WATER-PIPE, 


also the,cheapest when strength and durability are 
considered, is the Trn-trneD” Leap Prps, ‘mannfactured 
by the CoLweiis, SHaw & Wituagp M’r’e Co.; No. 213 
Centre St., New York. Price 15 cents a pound for all 
sizes. Circular and sampleyof pipe ‘sent’ by mail free. 
Also manufacturers of Block-tin Pipe, Lead, Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders solicited, afd filled at sight. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Is used in all families where a perfectly safe, pure, and 
reliable oil is appreciated. No accidents can possibly 
occur from its use. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT, . 
Established LAT ati 38 Fulton St. New York. 














Asbestos Rooting 


See notice and advertisement in. September of 





ELGIN 


(HLLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


The Famous Railroad Time-Keepers. 


New York CENTRAL RatLRroad, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S Srrice, { 
ALBANY, March 26, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., 
Pres’t National Watch Co., Chieago:, 

Dear Sir :+-In answer to your inquiries as to the Watch I 
have of your manufacture, I would say that I have carried 
it some four months, and find it a good, reliable time-keeper. 
The movements seem perfect; it runs regular, and I see no 
difference in its register of time whether I carry it-about 
with me in the office or when traveling by trains. I do not 
hesitate to recommend them as reliable Watches, with per- 
fect-works running with great accuracy, and well adapted 
for use of railroad men or others that wish good Watches. 
Besides, they are the production of our own country’s 
mechanics, and that, together with their merit as time- 
registers, shonld«certainly give them: preference. over 
imported Watches, however good the reputation of foreign 
makers may be. Yours truly, 

J. TILLINGHAST. 


Similar testimonials to the above have been received from 
the General Sup’ts of the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Alton, 
and St. L., the C. and R. L., the C. and N. W., the Erie, 
the Hudson River, the Penn: Central, the Mich. Central, and 
the Mich. Southern Railroads. The Penn. Central B.R. are 
furnishing the Elgin Watches to their engineers. Nearly 200 
are now in use upon that line owned by the Company. Not 
the least among the causes why this leading and splendidly 
managed road has never met with a serious accident im the 
running of its trains, is the reliability of these time-keepers. 

From the above testimony, it is claimed for them that they 
are the standard Railroad Watches of the Country. 

FOR SALE BY ALI: JEWELERS. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac, or the Tilustrated Article 
on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by A. D. Rich- 
ardson, sent free upon application to National (Elgin) 
Watch C ompany, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No, 1 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


| Thanksgivimg, 
FOR} Christmas, . 


New Year's Day, ... 
\ Mince-Pies, ‘ 
| PREPARR Plum-Puddings, 
Fruit Cake, 


With Plenty of Raisins. 


Every one will like them better if the seeds are taken ont. 
This once troublesome work can now be done CERTAINLY, 
EASILY, and QUICKLY with our new 


PATENT RAISIN-SEEDER, 


which is wanted by every family. For sale by all Hardware 
and House-furnishing Stores, the store in your neighbor- 
hood is not y et sup weds we will send one to any address on 
receipt of $2. Send for "“ Locke's Patent Raisin“ Seeder.” 
Address TURNER, SEYMOUR & DDS, 
64 St., New York. 


‘WE SEND SINGLE — 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


by Express to any part pod the United States, and — the 
urchaser to gpen the eckage and examine the watch_be- 
ore paying the bill. or. our price-list, which gives 
full particulars, and saceuee state that you saw this advertise- 
ment in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
[®” All prices reduced since Feb. Ist. 











this paper, on pages 325 and 352, relative to Asbestos Seomes 
Full Dese ‘ript ve Pamphlets,” Nagas and Samples ot 
Roofing, Sheathing, etc., sent free 


H. W. JOHWS, Sole Manufacturer, 
78 William St., New York. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


Farmers who own Sugar Camps, Tend stamp for our Cir- 
cular and Treatise on the manufacture of extra sugar and 
syrup. — 

H. 8S. MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do you want an oy ny or ——— with an 








opportunity to make selling our 
new 7-strand White Wir e Cuthee- ttn? They last 
Jorever. Sample free, so there is.now Addvess at 
once, Hudson River Wire Works, cor. Water St. and 





Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 








For Twelve Years Past 
Dootry’s Yeast Powper has been gradually but surely 
increasing in demand and public favor from its well-known 
chemical purity and the uniform success which attends the 
making of good bread, rolls, biscuits, etc. It isan estab- 
lished fact that one pound of Dootxy’s Yeast PowpER 
will produce better results in the culinary department than 
double the quantity of the majority of Baking Powders in 
market. As it permits no waste of flour prepared with it, it 
is the CHEAPEST as Well as THE BEST. Full weight guaran- 
teed. All first-class Grocers keep it. 

2 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don't fail to secure Circular and Samples, free 
Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro. Vt. 


$290 For 1st-class Pianos, sent on trial—no Agts, 
Address U. S. PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
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, a a £7,000 ms i ee ; 

. Now in use,- : a 

No othier,, af ¥yup Tegument, ever obtained the same 

larity. 

; reer im Gree Linis ee oe eee 
_) Addfess 7) 4 BUFFALO, N. Y, 
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Have met ‘with an. utparalleled success during the last 


eS EW ‘STYLES 


Fapectaty ai pion dthieed beyond competttl n fo the prices 
asked. SUBSTANTIAL excellences of t! t organs 

Y ae vee are . at prices 
ranging from $200 do . 


‘The Grand Organs for Ohx 
anpdemand, an@-the bale of” 







are A bined “in this 


hes 


“PAREOR INSTRUMENTS 


has been enormous. New efforts we now making to keep 
pace with the great increase of bus we 
who present high standard of excellence will be 
main 
Catalogues sent free on application. Address : 


The Smith American Organ Company, 


Tremont St,, opposite Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 


ENOCH 
MORGAN'S 
SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


cleans windows, scdurs knives and table ware, removes 
stains end rash gd is the very best thing ever used for 
goecrat ho . Forsale by all good Grocery and 


Te Stores. 
Waolesax, 211 Washington St., New York. rns 


’ For every Lady’s Work-Basket. 
For every Gentieman’s Pocket. 

A handsome _two-bladed knife, 0; 

other the well-known Ty aa 
YANKEE BLADE, 
OR 
Patent Sewing Ripper, Eraser, Nail-Trim- 
mer, etc:, ete. 

Is made of the best steel, and is the most useful implement 
for the lady’s work-basket or the gentleman’s writing-desk, 

Sent, post-paid, by mail, on receipt of one dollar. 

Address W. A. FITCH, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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for Sunday Schools. Ad- 
dress, for Cnsiia ne, J. & 
Garrigues phisher, 

} Arch St. Philadelphia; pa 
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Williams’ Dlust: 


rated C. 
The handsomest and most complete e 
Last of 100 Papers at Club Rates, 


reas 
2” See lirge advertisement in October 


‘al 
HENRY T. 
Agriculturist. 
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y your Homes with Flowers. 


THREE MONTHS FOR THIRTY CENTS. 3 


Atrial trip with THE HORTICULTURIST. and 
Journal of Rural Art and Taste. 

A handsomely illustrated Magazine, devoted to Home 
Gardening, Flowers. Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Cul- 
ture, Designs for Cottages and Garden Architecture. Sub- 
scription Terms reduced to $2 per annum, if paidin advance. 
Club Terms: 2 copies, $3.50; 3 copies, $5; 5 — 7.50 ; 
copies, $10. Club Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere. 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN LOWER 
GARDENER.—By “DAISY Wreeuicir 

” A delightful little treatise on Out-door Gardening for La- 
dies. Practical, timely, charmingly written, Can not fail 
to be universally liked. Printed in exquisite taste. Price 
50 cents, cloth, $1, post-paid. 


Send 10 Cents for Specimen Copies of 


. THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial, Home Companion. 

A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Cul- 
ture of Flowers for the Flower Garden and _ Plants for Win- 
dow Gardening, or in-door ornament. §@~ Every subscriber 

ets a Packet of Flower Seeds free, of the new Diadem 
Pink. Subscribe now. Only 75 cents a year, Getupa club. 
10 copies 60 cents each, 

Any Lady, Boy, or Girl can make $3 
scribers in any village. Club Agents an 
everywhere. 

Window Gardening.—A new and exquisitelsfillus- 
trated book on plants for in-door culture and ornéinent. 

teady December 15th. Price $1.50. 

Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Fete Papert superb 
novelty in Stationery, with tinted paper. Splendid initial. 
Perfumed. Illuminated cover. Price . per box. Each 
box also contains a 25c, package of Flower Seeds. 


FOREST TREES. FOR SHELTER, ORNA- 
MENT, AND PROFIT .—By ARTHUR BRYANT, SEN. 

A new book on tree planting. Gives every instruction. 
How to Grow Trees from Seed, How to Plant, and What to 
Plant for Screens, for Ornamental Purposes, and for Groves. 
Its descriptive list of Trees and Evergreens is the most full 
and accurate yet written, Just the work needed to meet 
the Forest Tree necessities of the country. The book is 
written in a simple, practical manner, and js suited to the 
tastes of all. Price $1.50 by mail, post-paid. For sale by 
Book Dealers everywhere. 


ee day getting sub- 
d Canvassers wanted 


atalogue of all Books on Flowers, Gardening, Rural Architecture, and Rural Life. 
ver published. Contains also 


Illustrated Premium List of all the above journals, 


ities. Sent to any address for 5-cent stamp. 


WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
Above books and papers for sale by the trade generally. 
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Offer for sale 1,5SOO,000 Acres of Land 


Along their lines of Railroad. Als, "FOQ2A7TIN DaO Ts 
In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 
ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long credit with 7 per cent annual intcrest. The Bonds of the Company 
taken at par on Cash Sales. For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 


General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota, 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 


Mem.—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the 


Homestead Law. 





HOMES IN THE WEST. 


Persons who think of emigrating to the West, 
and who wish to unite with a colony which will 
Secure to them, in the shortest possible time, the 
advantages of good society, churches, schook, etc., 
and at the same time rapidly enhance the value of 
their property, are invited to send their address, 
inclosing stamp for return postage, to 


MitLeR, Humistox & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





| 





HEAP FARM & FRUIT LANDS, 
pleasant Homes, and Village Lots, may be had at 


BRICKSBURG, N. J., 


Only 44 miles from New York, and on railroad direct to 
Philadelphia; soil superior for all crops; climate mild and 
proverbially healthy; water soft and pure; no fever and 
ague. Price $25 per acre and upward. Terms easy. For 
Circulars, sent free, address R. CAMPBELL, 153 Broad- 
way, New York, or Bricksburg, Ocean Co., N. J. 


WARKET FARM FOR SALE.— 
A valnable farm near Baltimore, 75 acres of good 
land, well stocked with fruit, good house, new barn, etc. 
Address E. E. PARSONS, Baltimore, Md. 











| State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valle 











——— ———_ 
Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 
ON THE LINE OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 AcRES 
OF THE 


Best Parting and Mineral Lands in Americ, 


3,000,000 Acres of Choice Farmin 
‘ on the line of the road. in ma wrasing Lands 


NOW FOR SALE, for cash or long credit, : 
These lands are in a mild and healthy climate 

grain growing and stock-raising uns » and for 

United States. & unsurpassed by any in the 





Prices range from $2 to $10 per Acre, 


HOMESTEADS ror ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


2,500,000 Acres of Government Land betw 
* North Platte, open for entry as HOMESTMADe Ce od 


SOLDIERS OF THE LATE WAR 


are entitled toa 


Free Homestead of 160 Acres 
within Railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400, 

Send for the new edition of descripti 

new maps, mailed free everywhere, wit dhe ten dc 
Address oO. F. DAVIS,. 

Land Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co., 
Omana, Nes. 


1 500,000 ACRES 
of the 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co, 
Cars Now Runnine 400 MILEs. 
The Lands offered by this Company are mai 
miles of erenside. “ the road, extending iid mites ee 
1e richest, fines : 
veer ~ gottlement in the hon ne an 
ne third ef the labor required at th 
of farms will insure here double the etn or py 
_PRICE OF LAND.—§2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten years’ 


time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—One tenth down at time of purchase, 
No  pormans the second year. One tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 

For furti information, address 
T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 


HO! FOR FELICIANA! 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! 


The authorities of the parish of E. Feliciana, in Louisian 
offer toeach male person (the head of a family) FORTY 
ACRES of her exceedingly fertile land, in fee simple, pro- 


’ 











vided such person settle on the land, occupy it, and culti- 
vate-half of it for five years, on paying to the P. at the 
expirntion of these five years One Hundred Dollars. 


ull information obtained by addressing 


° 0 
Chief of Immigration Bureau, 
Clinton, Louisiana, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILLINOIS, 


20th YEAR! 600 ACRES! 13GREENHOUSES! Largest 
Assortment. Best Stock. Low Prices. Hees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, Stocks, Gratts, &c. 100 Page 
Illustrated Catalogue, 10 Cents. Bulb, Plant, 
Seed Catalocues, all for 16 cents. Wholesale Price-List, free. 
Send for these before buying elsewhere. 


F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ml. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, , 


Angers, France. 
The most extensive in Europe. For Catalogue, apply to 


BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
P. 0. Box 1. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


J. M. JORDAN'S 


Nursery and Greenhouses 


Comtelay 3 most complete assortment of Trees and Plants 
Horticultural Store, 612 OLIVE STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW. TO.—Second 
START A NURSERY, edition. Price %e. Price 
List of Trees, Plants, Seedlings, Root-Grafts, &c., free. t 
HEIKES’ NURSERIES, Dayton, @. (Established 1822.) | 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. — 

Tulin, Limwood, Ash, Elm, Beech, Maple, Chestnut, 
Hemlock, etc. Price $2 per thousand, and upwards. Some 
varieties by mail, 50 cents per 100. Send stamp for Circular. 
Interestsall. A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


1,000,000 Apple Seedlings one year old; samples sent by 
mail, La Versailles Currants, Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 
and a general assortment of ether Nursery Stock. ress 

STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


APPLE SEEDLINCS 


In large quantities at the lowest rates. See Price-List 
@. 2, W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, Obie. 
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Home Grapes of Foreign Excellence! 


The Croton, a White Grape; the Senasqua, 
a Black Grape. Both for Out-door Culture. 


THEY DO NOT MILDEW. 


Their fruit is equal to the finest foreign varieties which 
require to be grown under glass. The vines are hardy, 
healthy, vigorous, and productive, Read the following from 
an editorial by Dr. George Thurber, in October number 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 

“What seems the strangest, is that the CroToN @nd SENAs- 
qua, which are more thoroughly foreign than any others in 
my eollection, should be completely pt from mildew, and 
that pure natives on each side of them are almost ruined.” 

They are wanted in every garden and vineyard in the 
United States. 

Send for descriptive illustrated Circular, giving facts of 
their success in various localities. 








Price-List. 
oc aT 
ROTOR... ONC YOR 6 0 60065000052+ sep nene Sl y 
< we Swojears:... dansnusaenve Waeaees 1.50 15.00 
Se: ! © Very Barge. oic.cs vcs. 2.00 18.00 
SENASQUA, “  % © .foccdccccodcdcecceesde 1,00 9.00 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Liberal inducements to 





agents. STEPHEN W. UNDERHILL, 
Croton Point Landing, N. Y. 
PEERLESS POTATOES. 


Another season’s trial confirms more fally than ever all 
that has been said heretofore in favor of this wonderful pota- 
to. We have favorable — from our customers in every 
section of the country, where crops have averaged from 100 
to 150 barrels to the acre. Its great beauty, superior quality, 
and enormons productiveness place it at the head of all 
other varieties for general culture. Persons who reside at 
a distance should pes ot their supply of seed toes in 
the fall, as it is not sate’to forward in spring before April. 
By mail, post-paid, four pounds for $1. y express or other- 
wise, $1 per peck, $2 per bushel, per bbi., 6 bbls. $25. 


Early Rose, King of the Earlies, Climax, Breese’s Prolific, | 


and Others at’market prices. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS (P, O. Box 5,712), 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


RHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS 





FOR 
FALL PLANTING. 

Linnznus Rhubarb, strong roots, 30c. each, $3 ¥ $20 
100. Smaller roots, by mail, post-paid, 30c. each dozen, 

Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, fine roots, 33 }, $20 B 
1,000. Smaller plants, by mail, post pa $3 # 100. 

The advantage of fall planting of Rhubarb and Meperegus 
is now generally understood by market-gardeners. For 


reasons at length on this subject, see our article in American 
Agriculturist (New York) for September. ' 


SEEDSMEN, 36 CORTLANDT ST., New York. 
IMPERIAL ASPARAGUS, 


The largest and best flavored. Herstine, and other Rasp- 
berries. Strawberries that yielded over $1, r acre. 
Blackberries. Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Send for Cata- 
logues. WM. PARRY, Cinnamtsen, N, J. 


SUPERIOR DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York, 
Importer of prime selected Bulbs, and sole agent for 
Messrs. L. Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now ready with 
his Fall Catalogues of whole and half assorted cases. They 
are sold as sample peckages, showing the superior products 
of these celebrated Nurserymen, whose goods are unsur- 
passed in quality, 

Catalogues mailed upon application. P. O. Box 1,083. 


VERBENAS. 


Stock plants, in seventy leading sorts. Strong, healthy, 
and perfectly free from rust. Per hundred, $6; per thon- 
sand, $50. Also strong plants of the new English bedding 
violet ( Viola lutea grandifiora), 50 cts, each, $4.50 per doz.'; 
Centaurea Clemente, new and beantiful, each $1; Cobea 
Pendulefora, new, each $1. Address 

A. B. WOODRUFF, Proprietor, 
or Henry E, Chitty, Superintendent of Bellevue Nursery, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


In assorted cases, from different celebrated growers, for 
sale by Cc, C. ABEL & CO,, 
85 Pearl Strect, New York 


OSES, ROSES, ROSES.— The largest 

stock in the Country. New WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 

OF DEstRABLE Nursery StTooK sor Fall Planting. FREr. 

THE DINGEF & CONARD CO., Harmony Grove Nurseries, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


HEIKES’ NURSERIES, . 
A full stock for the fall_ of 1871. Address for Price-Lists, 
viz.. No. 1, Descriptive; No. 2, Wholesale; No. 3, Dealers’ 


Whdlesale’; No. 4. Retail, : r 
(Established 1822.) W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 


@EEDLINGS.—Silver Maples, No. 1, strong, 
$4 per 1,000; $55 per 10,000. Ap oy bs year, No.1,strong, 


$3.50 per 1,000; $30 per 10.008. Samples by mail On receipt of 
10 cents. DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 


For 
Genuine Trophy Tomato wee. 10 cts. 


the per pkt., 50 cts. per oz., by il, post- 


= ' aid. Addre: 
South. paid. E. ‘ACKER, Woodbridge, N. J. 























My Newy.Catalogue for 1872 of new 
and desirable Garden Vegetable, and 
other =e san | occ ready, mailed free. 








Fall Bulbs in Collections, 


all of the best, No's 1, 2, and 8 sent free by mail on receipt 
of prices annexed: 


No. i, Price $2.50, contains 


6 named Hyacinths, 12 mixed Tulips, 20 mixed Crocuses, 
1 Japan Lily. 


No. 2, Price $5, contains 
12 named Hyacinths, 12 Single and Double Tulips, 25 mixed 
Crocuses, 12 Snowdrops, 6 Narcissuses, 1 Golden-banded 
ily. 
No. 3, Price $10, contains 


20 named Hyacinths, 25 Single and Double Wa 50 Cro- 
cuses, 25 Snowdrops, 6 Narcissuses, 6 Scillas, Jonquils, 
6 Winter Aconites, er 


No. 4, Price $38, contains the same varieties as No. 3, 
but double the quantity. 


Catalogues of Bulbs, Fall Seeds, and plants on application. 


Wir tindersinre, 


” SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 
GESSIONS & KNOX'S 


PATENT HARD-STEEL PLOWS 
ages \ Po \ 


ilies of sorts. 











Embody in their shape the scientific adaptation of natural 
lines embraced by KNox’s PATENT, and have extra qualities 
of hardness, each piece of metal being made by a process 
that converts about one third on each side into steel, and 
allows it to be hardened as much as fire and water can make 
it, while the center remains soit or flexible. This gives them 
a toughness that avoids the lability of breakage, so general 
with other plows, and a surface better adapted to slide 
through the soil, which reduces the amount of power re- 
quired, and further adds to durability. 


MADE ONDY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSES, 
53 Beekman St., New York, 


and Quincy Hall, Boston. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


CORN HUSKER. 


Philip’s Patent 
challenges the 
world. Three men 
witha horse-power 
will husk more 
than 20 men by 





hand. Five pre- 
miums taken this 
season. Wanted, 


an agent in every 
County. For par- 
ticulars, address 


HILLS & HOAG, 





Manufacturers, 
82 Cortlandt Street, 
— New York. 
PORTABLE MILLS. 
For Corn-Meal, Wheat- 
Flouring, and 
Stock Feed. 


GRIST-MILL, Two Run of Stone, 
complete for $1,200. _Bolts,Smutters, 
Corn-Shellers, and Mill-Work gene- 
rally. 

SEND FoR DESORIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 


ISAAC STRAUB & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


With Slide Rest and bibs. Just the thing 
for the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
ALSO HAND PLANERS. 
Many a reader of this paper has one of them. 
Selling in all parts of the country, Canada, Cuba, Europe, 
etc. Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Address N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Fencing and Gates. 


The ELASTIC GALVANIZED CABLE wire fencing is 
the only metal fence approved by farmers. Fire-proof, 
cattle-proof, durable, and cheap. 


PHILIP S. JUSTICE. a 
14 North 5th St., Philadelphia, 42 Cliff St., New York, 











b ggpenrtn AGRICULTURAL STEAMER 
has not yet found its equal for the combined Gnalisies : 
of safety, durability, utility, and econ- 


omy. 
We have the past season added a fiue to 
the heat around the boiler before reach- 
the stack. This flue can be fitted toany 
steamer now in use cf our make, at 





The steame: 
ble dealer, or of the ore . 

Prize essays on cooked and cooking food 
for nm ne containing t Prize. 
capacity, e forwarded, tage on 
receipt of ten cents; new edition. twenty 





cents. 
James C. Hanp & Co., Barrows, Savery & Co., ! 
Facto: Manufacturers. | 
phia, Pa, i 





American Submerged Pump. 


“THE BEST PUMP IN THE WORLD.” 
See October num 396; also the Premi List, 
page 993, of the Ag. They wever deceive the 
We wrarant Sor Fast te So CHT SSCs for 
e 
bay = on our Circalars. Send ba or orders 
e es » ~ . 
BRIDCEPORT M’F'G CO., 
No. 55. Chambers St., New York. 
Agents wanged in every town. : 


FARMERS, SAVE FODDER! 


THE ELMWOOD Fee AME for steaming food 
for stock, is the and est. Useful for any pur- 
pose where steam is used. All who have. it are more 
than pleased with it, as it makes a great saving in Grain and 
Hay. Every Steamer warranted, and 8 ‘a ay 
teed. Inclose — for eight-page circular, to HARRY 
SEDGWICK, manufacturer, Cornwall Hollow, Connecticut. 


A NON-EXPLOSIVE STEAMER. 


PPEaLes @RIGINAL STEAMER and CAL- 
DRON, impreved for fall trade. Also a 


NEW STEAM CALDRON. 


DOUBLE. CAPACITY, FOR HALF THE PRICE OF 
ANY OTHER BO . 
send for Illustrated Circular, 
D. R. PRINDLE, East Bethany, N. Y. 


















PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, P., 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 

For the —s of Buildings of every description. 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most ap roved 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forc- 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
Law and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application. 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. . 
Address The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or DETROIT, MICH. 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 


Wrougcht-Iron 


FARM GATES, 


made of angle and tie iron. Prices from $15 to $20 each. 
PHILIP 8S. JUSTICE, 
42 Cliff St., New York, 14 North Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


OIL YOUR HARNESS. 


yore LASTING BENEFET is de- 


rived from one application of 


FRANK MILLER’S 
PREPARED 


Harness Oi] Blacking 


Than from three 4 gage of any kind of clear oil. This 

assertion is justified by Thirty Years’ experience and 

observation, Mapatiseces 4 AN MILLER & TO, 
an 

















Cedar-street, New York. 


Whitney's Neat’s-Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM-REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at the 
game time. _For Sale by Harness-Makers, 
Grocers, and Druggists everywhere. Manu- 


WHI 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


ILLERS, BUY the RUSSELL DOUBLE-SUC- 

TION. SMUT MACHINE. All warranted to give 

satisfaction. Sentl for cireular to H. 8S. GILBERT, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. - ‘ 


BUILDING, FELT (oo tar) for 


outeide work and inside instead of plaster. 
Cc. J. FAY (patentee), Camden, N. J. 
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WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON? 


The attention of every reader who values. Life, Health, and Happiness” is called to the ANSWER to this important 
oe ta question, as found in the wonderful and beautiful 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 


SH aS 





a 


« oe ¢ 


SSS 


ao 


Patented June 16, 1868; Nov, 23 and 30, 1869; Noy. 22, 1870; April 11, 1871. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wire . Mattress Company, of Hartford, Ct. 
SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
For Perfect Cleanliness, Perfect Comfort, and Perfect Durability, 





Woven. 


Bea without Springs has no rival. 
The Mattress consiste ot 8000 fester sane pice wade into pertect collseand = the same time interlocked by an ingenious 


process of Double Weaving, by which afabrichalf an inch thick is formed, which, when it is stretched on its frame by 


machin forms a bed of remarkable elasticity and strength. ° : 
The Wire Mattress is a complete revolution OF old ideas as to beds, being 2 Perfect Siveping Arrangement in 
ther. For ordinary use, howéver, a thin hair mattress is desirable; but 


h iti f a blanket if warnr wea 
thie fa the only Sree ‘necessa ‘¢his account the bed is the CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN MARKET. 


All the vexing repairs Tsuatly hoecs in almost every other bed are avoided, and they are guaranteed 


NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SHAPE OR NEED A REPAIR. 


This wire fabric is as Noiseless as India-Rubber Cloth, which is 2 strong recommendation to all nervous, restless 
ae. It is destined to be THE POPULAR BED ot the country. é 4 ; 
ese beds can be found af nearly all the best Furniture Dealers’ in the country. When they are not, the Company 

will send direct, free of freight charges. Address, for Circular and Price-List, 


GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, 
Hartford, Ct. 
G. B. HAWLEY, President. 
For sale by WELCOX & ©@O., 59 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., and all City Dealers. 


CO., 44 North Tenth St , Philadelphia. | A. S. HERENDEN & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
ee ennai, D.C, . | EMMONS & CAMPFIELD, 215 North Sixth St., St. Louis. 


de in all the large towns and cities in the Union. 
° a4. Sewer agra Also by all first-class dealers in BOSTON. 


Ask for the WONDERFUL WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, and take no other bed. 


CASTERS FOR SEWING MACHINES, 


Combination of Patents. 

All ladies using Sewing Machines, have experienced great annoyance and much hard work in mov- 
ing their machines from one part ofthe room to another for the purpose of getting better light, sweep- 
ing, etc., etc., and have wondered why somebody would not get up a Sewing Machine Caster. Every 
one has wanted them and waited for them, and now here they are. 

With a set of these Casters the machine is allowed to stand firmly on its feet (not on the (Casters) 
while sewing; but by an ingenious, simple, and self-operating device, it is allowed to rest upon the 
Casters for moving about. 





Manufactured by SARGENT & CO., 70 Beekman Si., New York. 


Sold by Sewing Machine Agents Generally. 


2 On receipt of $2, we will forward a set of these casters, express paid, to the nearest express station, to any address 
in the United States north of North Carolina and Tennessee and east of the Missouri River. 

Beyond this boundary, a special arrangement as to expressage will be necessary. 

When ordering, be sure to mention the name and particular style of machine for which Casters are wanted. 


WHAT TO WEAR, India-Rubber Gloves, _ 
And How to Make it, 


Or, Mux. Demorest's SEMI-ANNUAL BOOK or InsTrvc- 
TIONS ON Dress AND Dress-MAkine, for the Fall and 
Winter of 1871-72, contains unusual attractions, among 
which is Mure. Demorezst’s large and elegant Bulletin of 
Fashions. Over 400 miniature Iliustrations of all the latest 
and standard ayes, and eyerything new and desirable con- 
nected with Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. Price 15 cents. 
Sold at all Mme. Demorest’s Branches; or mailed, post free, 
on receipt of price. Address 
MME. DEMOREST, 833 Broadway, N. Y. 


CGENTLEMEN’S DRESS SILK HATS. 
Gentlemen wishing a superior hat, in the latest Broadway 
style, are informed that by inclosing $7, and the measure- 
ment of their hat inside in length and width in inches and 
fractional parts thereof, can have, by Express, a fashionable 
hat, guaranteed to fit. 
W. W. HEBBERD, 419 Broadway, Néw York. 


AMUSETTE, 


OR 
PORTABLE PARLOR BILLIARDS. 
Price $6. Send stamp for Circular. 
E. I, HORSMAN, 100 William St., New York. 








For Gardening, Housework, etc., etc. A perfect protection 
for the hands, making them soft, smooth, and snowy white. 
A certain cure for Salt-Rheum, Chapped Hands, etc. Ladies’ 
short, $1.50; Gauntlets, $1.75 per pair. Gents’ short, $1.75; 
Gauntlets, $2.00 per pair. Sent by mail, on receipt of price, 
by GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’F'G CO., No, 205 Broad- 
way, New York, Manufacturers of all kinds of Rubber Goods. 














WV ANTED.—_ Five hundred smart and intelli- 

gent American, German, English, or Irish farm 
laborers to go to Louisiana, Special inducements offered to 
agents, Address K. A. CROSS, Parish Immigration Agent, 
Clinton, La. 


W. A. COVERT & CO., Produce Com- 
e mission merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, New York. 

“Quick sales and prompt returns.” §?" Send for our weekly 

Price-current and Marking Plate. 9 


For SALE.—BY A LADY, A NEW STEIN- 
WAY PIANO, cheap. Address 























AGENTS, LOOK !—$12a day made selling 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


The great Farm, Orchard; and Fireside 
Weekly of the North-west, notwithstandin 
its office and contents were Swept away ph 
the terrible Chicago Fire, has not missed <3 
single Issuc, AND WILL NOT, 1¢ is mailea 
regularly to subscribers, and all its Promises 
will be. fulfilled to the letter, In return 
we call upon all old friends to renew thei: 
subscriptions at once, and also to send us 
new names. 


Terms: $2.00 per year, and the balance or 
this year. FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR 1872. Address 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER co 
*% 
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This Machine starts the work with a selvage edge, and is 
guaranteed (in its present completeness) to meet every want 
of the househdld for either domestic or fancy work. 


IT KNITS EVERYTHING. 


Efficient and reliable agents wanted in every section of 
the country, with whom the most liberal terms will be made. 
Illustrated Books and Circulars sent to any address free of 








Charge. Address 
DANA BICKFORD, 
Vice-President and General Agent, 





SHARPE ard ot . &: 25c. 
HASTINGS 2 06. Weecseter” Mass. 


‘feve. T.J. C. W. A., American Agriculturist, New York. 





689 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Oxanax Jupp & Co., Pablishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance) : $1.50 
each for less than four copies; Four to nine copies, ‘$1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papersare addressed to each name. 

ga Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 

HEARTH AND HOME: $8 a year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 

(ee Subscribers to American Agriculturist for 
1872 are entered as svon as received, and they get the 
balance of this year FREE. This applies also to premium- 
list names. Subscribers to Hearth and Home be- 
gin when their names are received, unless otherwise di- 
rected, and are entered for one year from date of reception. 
PAAAALASC Sew wvar"e LRL LOOP LOD OI OSI OY YO 


See Here! 


LARGE PAY 

For Spare Hours, 
ForEveningWork 
For Rainy Days, ~ 


for those Seeking Employment. 
GOOD FOR 
Farmers, Postmasters, 
Gardeners, Merchants, 
Nurserymen, Mechanics, 
Physicians, Lawyers, 
Ministers, Students, 
Teachers, Clerks, 
Ladies, Conductors, 
Children, For ALL. 


The Publishers of American Agriculturist. and 
HeaRTH AND Home take pleasure in announcing 
anew general Premium List for 1872 superior to 
anything before offered. The best premiums of 
last year are retained, and many new and yaluable 
articles are introduced. 

The design of this Premium List is fully explained on 
page 368 of Amer. Agriculturist,Oct.,1871,which please see. 

These premiums have engaged the attention of 
all classes in past years, and over 18,000 per= 
soms have found pleasure and profit in them. 


They are all new, first-class, valuable, reliable arti- 
cks, just as good as momey. The assort- 
ment is so large that every one will find some- 
thing needed. Sce table and deserfptions. 


Any person who chooses may collect a 
small or large list of subscribers and re- 
ceive the premium. It is only mecessary 
to show a copy of the paper, explain its 
value, and collect and forward names. 


It has been done largely at stores, shops, 
post-offices, etc., and by private individuals. By 
Co-operation, Ministers, Teachers, Churches, 
Sunday and week-day Scholars, have obtained Me- 
lodeons, Libraries, Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, etc., 
also Sewing Machines, and the like, for poor 
widows and others. Many professional men have 
opened and made up good premium lists at their 
Offices. Clerks in stores and post-offices have 
materially increased their salaries thus, while in- 
dividuals in all classes have secured good things 





for themselves or for presents 
to others, all without the use of 
working hours, and at mo 
money cost. 

As a constant Business 
Employment, some persons 
canvass all the time, receive the 
premium articles, and sell them 
for cash, and thus secure large 
salaries. One lady has averaged 
over $3,000 avyear for years past, 
and others are getting large pay 
for their time, often $5 to $20 a 
day. Some who did poorly at first 
have, by perseverance, acquired 
the art of canvassing, and become 
very successful. The work is 
honorable. The Journals are use- 
ful in every family in City, Village, 
and Country. 

The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $30,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in jifty 
books eosting one Dollar cach, 

Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of both, as noted over the 
Table. We call especial ate 
tention to the last column of 
figures, showing the small num- 
ber of names required where 
both papers are taken, at the 
reduced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes, 


Read and carefully 
Note the following Items; 


(@) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....@) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium..., 
(c) Send the names‘as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six monthe, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(@) Old fhd new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; itis partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers..... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cards, and 
Show-bills will be supplied free ag 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not, 


In the following table_is nm the price of each 
at the ular Ta 
js a tes, 


ubscribers required to get it 

two p apers ; 2180 at the club rates of $1 and 
both | papers together. ] 

N. B.—In al Premium 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, —~ 1 ON ony 
count exactly the same. ‘So also 
each, and one 
In this way Premium Clubs can 
or from the 3a and 5th, oo teholly fetes the 
































51—Doudle Dbl. 
52 Foot Chest ( Patterson 
53—Charies Pratt's Astra: Oil (1 om, "1 Gal 
54—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercu 
55—Barometer (Woodre 
56—LBuckeye Harvester Mower. 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, 
For American Agriculturist, - Agricul- 
and for Hearth and Home, eel ite. together 
a m um ‘umber 
for the Year 1872. SE|| of Sud- ‘Bub of Sub- 
scribers 2°. scribers 
= required|| required || required 
Open to all—No Competition. E aio at ati.at oth 
No. Names of Premium Articles. fee eee cag | Mac A 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson \ 00}; 21] GO)! 12) SB /I....2 
2—Knives and Forks (do. do.) 50}| 27) 90// 14) 45 |/.... 
3—Knives and Forks (do. do.) 00}; 33 110)} 17] 6&5 j).. 
4—Knives and Forks (do, we EY 50)}| 39) 124); 20] 62///.... 
5—Carver and Fork (do, 0.) ..ccke 00}; 13) 87 7) Wi... 8 
6—Flited Steel pe .e d0.), 064. 50 6) 2 3} 18 ||... 
7—French Cook's Tale, ‘ork, and Steel. ... $3 00/|. 8} 80|/| 4) 15//.... $ 
8—Pocket Knife (Smith & Clark . $1 50 OF..23 Desde |fesse 
9—Pocket Knife “eo. go. . 00}; 5} 22)) 8] M1 jis... 
10—Pocket, Knife do. - 50 6) 3 8; 13 jj.... @ 
11—Ladies* Pocket — ‘Gr. (> ‘ 00 5| 2 3; 11{|.... @ 
12—Multum in Parvo Ki nile NESE 50 8} 30)) 4) 15 5 
13—Cake Basket (Lucius Hart man'fg Co.).$12 99}; 19; 6)| 10) 88 oe bd 
so -coee and Fruit Basket - «$30 00)! 44 | 140)| 22) 7 25 
5—Revolving Butter Cooler ito 903 .. $800) 16} 52 3) 26 ey 
la—card Receiver do.) .. S87 M)| 15) 49 26 - 9 
7—Nut-picks and Crackers (do. do.) ..$12.00)| 19) 6)| 1 $3 ||....aR 
s8—Half Dozen Napkin Rings (do. do.) .. $6 00|| 15| 45 28 eK 
9—One Dozen ee (do, 2 -- $600}) 15) 45 28 - 9 
:0— One Dozen Tables (do. do.) ..$12 00|/| 19} 65)} 1 33 ||.... 92 
41—One Dozen Table tao. da) --$12.00| 19) 65)| 1 $3 jj... 28 
22—Child’s Cup (do. do.) vi) 4) 2 4| 14/)).... 5 
23—Gold Pen, Bar, Case (George BE Hawkes), 3 25 8} 80 4]} Bil... BS 
24—Gold Pen and Silver Case (do. do.) $5 00); 12) 87 19 ||.... 
25—Gold Pen, Handle gold-tipped, (do. 3 00}; 13) 87 19 +e 
26—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Ru ber Case ee 00}; 13] 87 19 . 8s 
27—Ludden’s Patent owing Pencil... ...+. 2 4) 19) 10 . 3 
28—Ludden's Patent Revolving Pencil........ 50 8| 30) 4 15 - BS 
BO—AM29C88.0.455..00-2+cnrcnedesoe ees .-. $600) 18] 27] 7] 19 |... & 
30—Baby's Chair ‘ a Colvin). pe 00 9} 82) 16 - 6 
31—Parlor Kaleidoscope............ 7 00)} 16) 52) 26 ||.... @ 
32— Moore's, Floral ‘Set “(Moore Man‘f’g Co.) 1 $ 24 ¢ este 2 
34—Garden Seeds for a pues (40 kinds). 00}! 12) 38 17 |}... & 
35—Flower Seeds Sor a Family (100 kinds). $5 00|| 12) 388; ee 
36—Garden_Seeas eho ome wb (Selection).$2 00 S| 22) 11 jj... & 
37—Set of "Field Croguet......+. Ve dececaee cess 00)) 16) 52)) 8) 26 j).... 
7 ewing Machine (Grover & Baker) 00|/ 60 | 240); 30 /| 120 //.... 
39—Sewing ‘Machine (Florence)......+. 00|| 70 35 | 138 <a 
Seren g Machine ( Willcox & Gibbs) 00}; +60 20 | 120 7 
aT — Bickford Family Knitting Machine... 00;| 38 19 | 60 ||.... 
42— Washing Machine (Doty’s)............... 00}; 21 11] 85 ||....%3 
43—Clothes ty, val est Unicereai) 00|| 17 9) @Bik...40 
44—Blanchard ChUPIN sy... cgorenevessesenes 00}} 16}. 8} 2% ||.... 9 
45—Melodeon, 4- oceaee (EA. tage C08)" $67 00)| 8 |'295|| 89 | 148 ||. as 
46—Melodeon, 5-octare (do. do.)...... 12 00}| 138 69 | 200 ||....76 
47— Piano, Splendid’ i-0ct, (steinicayd ~~. wes 00 800 | 17% ||...3830 
hk (American Wa )....840 00)! 50 25 ++ 8 
4 ey 7 Maine Gold la gf —_ Waten' Co.) $100 00); 110 55 | 175. ||....62 
g A loading. Pocket 2 +A 
80 
5 
9 
ll 
® 
14 
19 


58—Collins « Uo.’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow.. 





6U0—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed: 

61—American Submerged Purp. 

o2-fum and Sprinkler (Tage 3). 
63—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co. 


















+ 00 
57—Putent Cylinder Plow (R. H Alien é Co.) 18 2 
59—Hand Cultivater and Weeter r Comstock) 
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éo é 2238 
9 16 ||... 6 
18 aaa | 
2 88 ||...13 
150 25 ie 

27 % ||... 

$9 i" 9{ ofl sd 
a 18 9] 29 0 
"$15 00!| 29 10 |g {52258 
"85 00/] 13 7) 39 |)---- 8 
$14 00)| 21 1] 9 /|....% 
10 ||:... 4 
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S8— Prien Bloeks (Crandail) 00}; 6} 20 3 
65— Pocket nterns (One Dowen)............ 00}; 17) 54 9| 2 
+ +s te American Cyclopedia Cippicion's) 80 00); 96 | 825); 48) 168 
67— Wor cester’s Great Illustrated Dictiona: 10 00) 18| 58 9] 29 
68—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ) a ps Gil... | Wii...s | 104}. 2 
69—Any Ftoo Back Volumes do, é 5 sagen) Whlewve fi ISibinse- 
7O—Any Three do. do. do. 25) I3| 3c) Tl 9]... 
V1—Any nag do. do. . do. 700'| 15) 47 8] 24 {l.. 
72—Any Five do. do. do. SS $e 75)) 497) Salle 9] Qiao 
73 — Six do. do. do. 3 S$ 0 50; 19) 61} 10} 824/....92 
74—Any Seven do. do. do. s 12 25||. 21 68) li| 84 13 
To Axe Re Fu do. do. do. = $1400) 23) UH] 12] 87|!....14 
(Bach ada't Volume at same rate) |'§ saee fa kest [Ccad: essay ties 
Fifteen Vols. XVI to X. —— $26 25); 36 | 118)| 18 | 59 — 
Any pack Volume (gricumurist 17s sall-sesls all feces’| aliens 
Any Tivo Back Volumes do. 5 00 $6)}.... | 18-j/.... $ 
Any Three do. do. do. 50 2 
y iar, do. do, do. 0 00) |. 60 80 + 
—Any Five do. do. do. 12. 50 36 |i.... 2 
ny da. do. ao. & 5 00 41 |j....1: 
ny do, do. do. ' : 50 46 |)....16 
do. 40. do. 3 20 51 









do, do. do. 
add'l Volume at same rate) 
XVI to XXX 
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"i6 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 
33 55 
Vols, X $37 8 ‘so “3 
A 8 25/! 16 26 
11 25|| 20 $2 
He = 25 |- 4 . 
1. Hearth & & Home UBound). $4 00 9 16 
0 
ck Vols do. @800| 16 Po 
Ry a ote pe same rate). ° os} cap |; "i 
Libra ‘hoice) 2: : 

a do. S $5 24 43. 
Library do. 3 fol! 3 53 
Tibrary o gs -. " 4 
Library do. & 00} 50 81 ||. 

ary do. FS 00!| +56 89 
Library do, 00); 62 96 
Library do. Hy 00}; 68 104 f]. 
firey ie: J ANE oo) al Bah 
J =3100 00|| 125 180 |]: 
A God Books. (See Deewrtption ||.” |. im 
CE" Lvery Premium article is new and of the very manufacture. 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. 





Premiums, Nos. 8 to 12, 23 to 28, 34, 35, 36, 68 te 9 
to 106 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail 
press (at the Post-office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
States or Territories.—(No. 33 mailed for 30 cents extra.) The ot 
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Descriptions of Premiums. 
‘or nuniber of Subscribers required, see Table, page 433.) 
Nes. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—American 
“Nable Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer real- 
“fy good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing, successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply usowith these articles, are also importers of 

goods. "They recommend these Knives, marn- 
factared by the Meriden Cutlery. Co., as:equal to 
vany'@utlery.in the market; and their recommendation is 
guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinfis of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally fo remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size; with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
era.at $1.50, or 78 at $1, we will give cither the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantifnl goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, ive will send the medinm size, sold at $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold'at $22.50. No.8 are made of Solid Steel and are 
triple-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear for 
a long time, while the Knife is actually indestructible by 
ordinary use. - Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22-... 
For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size,sold at $24.50....For 38 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, sold at $25. No.4 
have Steel Blades, triple-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivoty Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50....For 42 subscribers at 
$1.50, or 128 at $1, we will give the medium size, sold 
at $28....For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Table size, sold at $30.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 3, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double plated with coin- 
silver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Triple- 
plated with coin-silver. These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros....The. Carving-Knife and 
Fork and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 


Wo. 7.—French Cook’s Knife,Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat.'Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match. It wonld save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin general use. Made by 
the Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FoR THE Boys Anv Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
Y., whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a still finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
is anelegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. ti is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beaatifal article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No. 12.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Kuife.—This is a most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large and a 
small: blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a.gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, and, in addition to this, it can be used for 
varions other purposes which will at once suggest them- 
selves to any smart boy or man. The knives will be 
sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


Ne. 13.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, and 
table ornament. ‘This, with other articles that 
follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manufactur- 
i «, of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Siip, New 
Work City, and is warranted by fhem to be of the 
Dest triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘‘the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his wWork:for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented.. 
We Believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silvet upon 
ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
‘the manufacturer. We could give nearly a8 good-look- 
Plated ware for Jess than half the money. 


ty hey Sass ; 
Ne. 44.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 

Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 

novel and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 


« 








into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers and of equally good quality as the preceding. 


No. 15.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
--This is a really good and useful article: - It is: so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under, the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table; even in the* hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath theyplate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same honse as No. 13. 


No. 16.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
beautiful ornament, as well as a useful article. Itis finely 
chased and gilt-lined, and, like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co, 


No. 17.—Nut Picks and Crackers. 
—Here are twelve nut-picks, elegantly chased, of medal- 
lion pattern, with two handsome nut-crackers,in a mo- 
rocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 13. 


No. 18. — Haif-MDozen Napkin 
Rings.—These rings are beautifully chased, and ina 
morocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 13. 


No. 19.—One Dozen Teaspoons,— 
No. 20.—One Dozen Table-Spoons,.— 
These are “figured tips,” Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No, 13. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


No. 21.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 20. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No, 22.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life keepsake. 


Nos, 23, 24, 35.—Gold Pens : with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 23 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 24 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 25 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 64 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 26.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil, A beautifal present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


Nos. 27, 28.—Ludden’s Patent 
Magic Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful 
Pocket Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.50. They are made by 
Ludden’s Gold P. and P. C. Co. Wm. A. 
Ludden, Agent, 195 Broadway, who has been 
in the business thirty years. 


No. 29.—Amusette.—We believe in home 
entertainment for both young and old people. Our obser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 
other places of eyening resort. not conducive to good 
morals. This premium, the ‘‘ Amusette,” as it is called, 
will afford interest to the older. as well as the younger 
members of the family, male and female. It only needs 
a smooth table of any kind covered with a cloth, The 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 
skill, and’give a capital study of the laws of motion, force, 
etc. The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our 
premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cure this additional source of home amusements. The 
Amusefte is supplied by E, I. Horsman, 100 
William Street, N. YV., who will send any desired 
cirenlars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost. 


No. 30.—Baby’s Chair.—This beautiful 
Premium will delight mothers and babies everywhere. 
It is a chair, in combination with a limited spring, sus- 
pended from a hook in the ceiling of aroom. It gives a 
young child sneh a variety of amusement, such yaried 
and healthful exercise, allowing free motion and action 








for limb and: muscle, that it becomes almost 

sable article to the nursery. It is made of kang 
nicely finished, upholstered in green, blue, or red mre 
cords to match, and sold, with the hook, for $4. , © 
Colvin, 94 Waverley Place, Newark, N. * 94 


No. 31.— Parlor Kaleidoscope. 
A most pleasing article—one which can not fail to delight 
all who receive it. The Kaleidoscope is handsomely. fin- 
ished, with brass object-box, mounted on a neat black 
walnut stand, The changes and combinations of colors 
which may be seen are exquisitely beautiful, and almost 
numberless. The younger members of the family, espe- 
cially, will find great entectainment in this elegant pre 
mium, which @ little effort will secure for them. i 


No. 32.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beantiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the beststec] and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durabie}and highly finish. 


ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found - 


very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks.. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Conrpany, Kensington, Ct, 


No. 33.—Steam-Engine. — This isa 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO; and capital 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months ; he has exhibited it in motion to many of his play- 
mates; has hitched on’various toy machinery, and it ap. 
pears to go just as wellkas when first started. 


No. 34.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 
size. This premium and the next two are pyt up forus by 
Messrs, B. K. Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great value 
and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid, 


No. 35.—Flower Seeds.—Like No. 34 
this is avaluable premium, It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beantiful’ flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 
the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Delivered free, 


No. 36.—Wery Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special pains 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sonsa 
list of seeds and bulbs of the very choicest kinds, and the 
most useful varieties. Though some are rare (and costly), 
all have been tested and found excellent. Here is an op- 
portunity to obtain a valuable assortment of seeds, as this 
premium allows you to select from the list below any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars, 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums, and select seeds according- 
ly. All delivered free; 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbage, 25c.; 
Dioscorea Batatas, or Chinese Potato, per doz. bulblets, 
25c.; Moore’s Early Concord Corn, pkt., 25c.; Laxton’s 
Alpha Peas, pkt., 25c.; Trophy Tomato, 4% oz. pkt., 50c.; 
¥%4 oz. Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, 50c.; % oz. Im- 
proved American Savoy, do., 25c.; 14 oz. Improved Bruns- 
wick, do., 25c.; 4% oz. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 25c.; 14 oz. 
Improved Red Dutch, do., for pickling, 25c.; 14 1b. Bliss’ 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, 50c.; 1 pkt. Perpetual 
Spinach Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Boston Markct Celery, 25c.; 2 
oz. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pint 
McLean's Little Gem Peas, 30¢.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg-Plant, 25c.; 1 pint Carter’s First Crop Peas, 30c.; 1 
pint Crosby’s Extra Barly Sugar Corn, 25c.; 1 pkt. (ten 
seeds) General Grant Cucumber, 25c.; 1 oz. Boston 
Market Tomato, 50c.; 1 pkt. Bayard Taylor’s Watermelon, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint 
New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Egyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower, 
25¢.; 1 pkt. Barly Simpsdén Lettuce, 25c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.; 2.02. 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Cauli- 
flower, 25c.; 1 oz. Finest Cucumber Seed, for pickling, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Early Rose Potato Sced (from balls), We.; 2 
oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 0z. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2 oz. Turban, do., 50c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varicties, $1.50; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$2.00: 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall. planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting),$2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall), $1.00. 


No. 37.—Set of Field Croquet.—The 


game of Croquet is so pleasing, and has become so pop- 
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ular, that we a believe many .y will ie glad t to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining this newand beau- 
tifa Premium upon terms as easy as we propose. 


Nos. 38, 39, 40.—Sewing Machimes. 
—“A good Sewing Machine lightens "the labor anid pro- 
motes s the health and happiness | of those at home.”” We 
offera choice of three of the best of the leading machines, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested.in our own fam- 
ilies, and give entire satisfaction. While all‘are valuable, 
each has some excellence peculiar toitself. The Grover 
& Baker Machine is remarkable for the edasticity of its 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 
The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, nor rave]. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding ests The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, cach being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any’part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams without turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
euse for getiing it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
easé with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines, All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield, less taxes, about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more, in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here is 4 clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘* Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the]oss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if 
you have to sell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 
Jand—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can ge¢ 
one through our premium-list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°g Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mif°g Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 41.—Bickford Family Knit- 
ting Machine.—This is a practical and efficient 
machine, simple in construction, works very easily, 
makes scarcely any neise, occupies but little space, can 
de attached to any common table, and be removed in- 
etantly by simply turning a thumb-screw. It can be 
worked by any person of ordinary intelligence, after a 
careful perusal of the accompanying book of instructions 
and a little patient practice. A great variety of articles 
have been made with this machine, and it is capable of 
producing many more and different kinds. A complete 
stocking, heel, toe, andall, can be knit in ten minutes by 
a skillful operator, and socks, sacks, hoods, skirts, mit- 
tens, undergarments, etc.,in remarkably quick time. 
Send for circnlar to Dana Bickford, General 
Agent, 689 Broadway, New York. For 52 
subscribers at $1.50, or 162 at $1.00, we will send the ma- 
chine with black walnut table, price $33. 


No. 42.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
sixty thousand families in the United States are now 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belleve the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” usc it 
and like it. Send for descriptive tirculars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No, 43.—Universal Clothes Wring-- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest,.and the twisting stretches ahd. breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of thesé premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Mctro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No. 44.—Blanchard Churn. — The 


manufacturers of this churn have been engaged (father and 
sons) in the making of churns for over fifty years! They 
have devoted much time to the scientific investigation of 
the chemical process of butter-making, and developing 
the best means for aidingit, They believe they have suc- 
ceeded,and now offer ‘‘ The {\danchard Churn” 


as in every 





vanes the best one ever eae ‘It is not a new thing, 


sowntets with aediunien balance, warranted by “this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 





as over thirty thousand are now in actual and fi al 
operation. It has no cog-wheels or gearing of any kind. 
It brings the butteras quicklyas it ought to come. It 
works the butter free from butter-milkin the churn, with- 
out any change of dasher, quicker and better than it can 
be done by hand. It works in the salt in the same way. 
These churns are manufactured by Porter Blanchard’s 
Sons, and are supplied to us by R. H. Allen & Co., 
189 Water st., New York. The churn in the 
list is No. 5, for about 8 galls. of cream. For 15 subs. at 
$1.50, or 45 at $1, we will give No. 3, for 2 galls. cream, 
price $6; and for18 subs. at $1.50,or 58 ‘at $1, we will 
give No. %, for 18 galls. cream, price $10. 


Nos, 45, 46.— Melodeons.— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Cércle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vi ocal Musicina school 
has a. beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of.a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set. the pupils to work and, they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. Alarge’one in oar own Sunday-school room has 
been in use for éwelve years, and is to-day just as good a8 
when first purchased, though used from time totime by 
a large number of persons.——Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. The clubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes. 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage-stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely as freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 





No, 47.—Steinway Piamo.—SrveEnN Oc- 
TAVE RosEwoopD Cask, Sorip RosEwoop Dzsk, LareeE 
Front, Round CoRNERS ; OVERSTRUNG Bask, Fuuu Iron 
Framz, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGs, AND 
CarveD Lyre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $625. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishnient of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, Nos, 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos ‘have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the worldcan produce, ae the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the Frrst Granp Gotp MeEpat for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimonsly awarded to Messrs. ‘Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X."* The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘ The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as toall the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 520 subscribers 
are required todo it. “Several have'obtained this -pre- 
mium during the last year. It will pay for even.a year’s 
labor. Classes of young ladies at school might unite 
in canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, ora 
Piano for their school-room. We shall be glad to give this 
premium to alargenumber. Send to Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No. 48.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Miass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The: substitution, of 
machinery for “han labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinerypérfect and ‘ample, énable tliem to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers... Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The méchanicalim- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been | 
bronght to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 | 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people, is’ the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 














and in pure coin-silver “hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offeras one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the:movemertt of-eath of ‘these 
watches will be engraved, ‘t AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN Watcn Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 49.—Ladies’ Fine Geld Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement withthe American 
Watch Co. (see No. 40 above) includes these ‘beautifal 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat * hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted-t6 be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for @ reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engrayeds “ Am. AGRicun@MURIST,- MapE BY,, PHE 
Am, Warton Co., WanTHam, Mass.” a 


Lf rth toto 
No. 50.—Breech-lending Pocket 
Rifie.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more; and ¢an be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can becarriedin a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so thatit may be used citheras a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexrs, 
No. 177 Broapway. ({&~ Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard hox, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 cach. Fora full description sée 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 32. 


No. 51.—Double-Barrel' ‘Gums ‘or 
Fow.ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
‘* Twist”? barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their ealiber*and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
gnarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, bnt in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 52.—Chest.of Good: 'Toolkls.—We 
continue through the special favor of Wiessrs. Patter= 
SOR Brothers, of 27 Park Row, the offer of 
chests of the very jirst quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools gould .,ke purchased for 
half the money, but these are all A No, 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles.. For this we 
haye the guarantee of Messrs, Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient, for us, and for all who know them.; Any of 
these tools may be ordered of them. We make up only 
asingle premium, which contains a full assortment forall 
common purposes. The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required for a Journeyman, Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: 1 Tool 
Chest, $8; 1 Jack Plane, $1.75; 1 Smooth Plane, $1.50; 
1 Fore Plane, $2.25; 1 Handsaw, 22 in., $1.75; 1. Com- 
pass Saw, 10 in., 50c.; Compass, 6 in., 37c.; 1 Adz-eye 
Hammer, No. 4, $1.25; 1 Hatchet, No. 2, 90c.; 1 Draw 
Knife, 7-in., $1: #271 Try Square, 6 in., %0e.; 1 Bevel, 
Sin., i5c.; 1 Chalk Line and Spool, 80c.;.t Malléf, '30e:; 
1 Pair of Pliers (steel), 5 in., 60¢.; 1 Pair of Calipers,’ 4 
in., 36c.; 1 Brace, No. 2, $2.25; 1 Auger bit, ea. 34 in., 80c. 
14 in., 32c.3 34 in., 45c.; Lin., 60c.; 1 Center bit, ea. % in., 
Qic.; 3% in., 28c.; 1in., Wc; 1% in., 35¢.5 1% -in., 40c.; 
6 Gimlet bits, assorted, 90c.; 3 Gimlet bits, assorted, 33c.; 
1 Screw-driver bit, 25c.; 1 Flat, Countersink, 25c.; Rose 
do., 25c.; Snail do., 25c.;1 Octagon Reamer, 30t.; 1 Taper 
ba 30c.; 1 Screwdriver ‘in Handle, ea. 3 in., 38c.; 6 in., 

cut Gonge in Tlandle; ea. % in.,50c:; 1 in:, "0c. 1 
ue in Handle, ea. 4% in., 30c.3 % in., 35c.; % in., 40c.; 
1 in., 50c.; 14% in., G0c.;, 1, Framing Chisel, fs Ae % in. be 

iin., 1.10; 13h, 1-20 ; 1 
rue: 80c.; i in., 906.51 $02 Aaaer eat they 3: 
1 Rule, 2 fect, 25¢.: ; en ‘Saw File, ea. 4 in., 14¢.;5 in., 1%c.; 
1 Flat File, 8 in., "s0c.; 1 Wood Rasp, b0c.; i Soldering 
Copper, 60c.; Solder, Nails, ete., $1.5=$45. 


No. 53.—Charles Pratt’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want fora Safe, Reliable, 
Iluminating Oil, It is manufactured by him and packed 
only in the Guarantee Patent Canis, expressly for Fammy 
Usr. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oil—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 
fringement of United States Law—has indneed ns to 
this article on our premium-list as a humanitarian as well 
as auseful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
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York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
‘have been found far below the Government standard and 
entirely unfit for ‘use. Tais “Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt, 10S Fulton St. Mr. P., 
a merchant of high reputation, will keep up the article to 
its present standard. It has been tested, and fully in- 
dorsed by the highest scientific authorities in the 
land, . The:Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so 
that none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65at $1.00, 
we will send a case containing 42 one-gallon Guaranty 
Cans of Oil, which may be distributed among a club. 


Nos. 64, 55.—Mercurial Barome- 
ters.—Wooprurr’s PaTENT, made by Chas. Wilder, 
Peterboro, N.H. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder fora circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these Barometers so 
portable that Mr. Wilder guarantees their safe delivery, 
if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. The in- 
straments are about 3 feet long, differing mainly in the 
style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. A Barometer is to farmers, or others on land, 
what it isto sailors at sea—an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for—and of special valne and interest now 
with the Government Weather Reports. 


No. 56.—Buckeye Harvester Mow- 
er.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known that we need not describe it particularly. In 1870 
this machine received the premium at twenty-eight 
field trials, and several gold medals. Messrs. 
Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich St., 
N. W. City, will send any one a cirtcular, giving full 
description, engravings, etc. -Many a farmer can secure 
this premium by a very few days’ orodd hours’ and even- 
ings’ canvassing for subscribers. A few can unite their 
efforts, each getting a part of the subscribers, and own 
the machine in common.—Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure it ($125).—Many can easily raise 
the necessary club at Town Meetings, Fairs, Elections, 
aud other gatherings, or during evenings. The Buckeye 
Self-Rake Reaper has been proved to be a very valuable 
machine and is at least equal to any Reaper and Raker in 
the market. Those who secure this Mower, can after- 
ward secure the Reaper, which can be attached. We can 
give, as Premiums, any of the Buckeye machines. 


No. 57.—Patent Cylinder Plow.— 
We hear very good reports from those who have hercto- 
fore received this premium. It is an Ohio invention, but 
is manufactured by the well-known firm of R. Hi. Allen 
& Co., 189 £191 Water St., New York, to 
whom application may be made for descriptive circulars, 
ete. The kind we offer for premiums is the ‘‘ Two-horse 
size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 in. wide, and 5 to 8 in. 
deep.” Itis provided with a wheel and with a “ skim 
plow,” like the double “ Michigan plow.”’....For 29 sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1.00, we will give the Heavy 
Two-horse, 14 to 16 in. wide, and 6 to 9 in. deep, $19.00.. 
For 32/at $1.50 or 100 at $1.00, the Two to Three horse, 
16 to 18 in. wide, 8 to 11 in. deep, $21.00....For 22 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 or 75 at $1.00, the One-horse, 10 to 12 in. 
wide and 4 to 7 inches deep, $15.00. 


Ne. 58.—Collins & Co.’s Cast- 
Steel Plows.—These excellent plows are made by a 
patented process, of cast-steel recast (not rolled), tem- 
pered and polished like a good ax. They will scour in 
the softest soils, and are great favorites on the prairies. 
The canvasser has his choice of eight plows named in 
the mannfacturers’ circular at the same price ($25), of 
which we particularly recommend ‘“ C, No. 3” for general 
use; “ B, No. 12” for stubble only; and “‘ E, No. 12” for 
turfonly. Send for circular, giving full particulars, to 
Collins & Co., 212 Water St., New York. 


No. 59.—Comstock’s New Horticul- 
tural Implements Combined.— The Hand Culti- 
vator and Onion Weeder will do the work of six men with 
hoes. It pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soi!. It is as much superior to the hoe for all small drill 
culture, as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle. The Seed Sower is the most perfect small-seed drill 
we have secn. - It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult, 
seeds, with the greatect regularity, and it is specially 
adaptéd ‘to sowing Onion seed at the rate of 4, 5, or 6 
pounds tothe acre. It is readily attached to the Culti- 
vater. The Strawberry Cutter takes off the runners and 
at the same time cultivates between the rows. After 
another year’s trial of these implements on our own 
grounds, aud the entire satisfaction they have given to all 
whe ordered them of us as premiums, we offer them again 
and recommend them as being all the inventor claims— 
“thé best in the world.” For 19 subscribers at $1 .50, or 
65 at $1.02, we will give the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Strawberry Cutter, price $12.00...,For 22 at $1.50, or 7% 





at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Seed Sower, price $15.00. ...For 27 at $1.50, or-90 at $1.00, 
we will send a# these implements complete, price $18.00. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Martferd, Ct., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. See cuts in American Agriculturist, 
page 127, 1869, and page 118, 1870, 


No. 60.—Cahoon’s Broadcast Sced.- 
Sower.—This is an article that the majority of farmers 
would be glad to own. The Premium offered is the 
Hand Seed-Sower,. It sows from four to cight 
acres per hour, at a common walking gait, throwing 
wheat and rye about 33 feet wide; barley, 30 feet; hemp, 
28 feet; oats, 23 feet ; clover, millet, and Hungarian seed, 
22 feet ; and timothy 18 feet. The bag and hopper will 
hold about 22 quarts—as much as a man can well carry at 
once. The manufacturers warrant this machine to sow 
50 acres of wheat, or 35 acres of oats, or 30 acres of grass 
seed in ten hours. Made by D. Hi. Goodell & Co., 
and sold by R. HI. Allen & Co., 159 and 191 
Water St., New York, who are the General 
Agents, and will send circulars if desired. 


No. 61.—The American Submerged 
Pump.—Every family needs a reliable pump, capable 
of raising water easily and rapidly from the bottom of 
the well, be it deep or shallow—one that is durable, 
that will not get out of order, or be liable to injury from 
frost or gravel. When we add to these the qualities of a 
powerful force-pump, ability to throw water 60 or 70 fect 
from a hose-pipe, and a construction which renders freez- 
ing an impossibility, though it stand out of doors, we 
think we have a family and farm pump which we can con- 
scientiously recommend. No. 1 will raise 20 gallons of 
water a minute. This is the pnmp offered in the list. No. 
2, 30 to 35 gallons. No. 3 will raise two bbls. per minute 
from an ordinary well ; and there are larger sizes. Either 
of these pumps will be furnished for the same number of 
subscribers required for other premiums of the same price. 
The pump is set in the well, and nothing but the perpen- 
dicular brake and spout appear above the platform. 
Send for Circulars, to the Bridgeport Manufac- 
turing Co., Bridgeport, Ct., or 55 Cham.- 
bers St.. New York. 


Ne. 62.—Page’s Patent Pump and 
Sprinkler.—A Hand Watering-Pot, a Greemhouse 
Syringe, alight Force-Pump and Garden-Engine. It is 
very simple in construction, light to carry, easy to oper- 
ate, and adapted to many uses—convenient for washing 
windows or blinds, carriages, horses; watering plants, 
etc. Throws asmall stream about 40 feet. It is so ar- 
ranged that the stream can be instantly changed to drops, 
spray, or mist. For cérculars, etc., address the patentee and 
manufacturer, N. Page, Jr., Danvers, Mass, 


No. 63.—Family Scales.—Tuhese scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from 4% ounce to 40Ibs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for weighing flour, sugar, or other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. THese scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No. 64.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are uuequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc, This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 65.—Pocket Lanterns.—A very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, yet it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches 
long, and % of an inch in thickness; it contains 8 little 
sperm candles, matches, etc., always ready for use. Made 
by the Merriam Manf®g Company (Julius Ives 
& Co., Agents, No, 37 Barclay St., New York). 


No. 66. — New American Cyclo- 
peedia.—We can not commend this great work too 
highly.. We wish it could be placed in every family in 
the country. Scholars at our Academies and Seminaries, 
and members of Library Associations, can easily unite 
their efforts and secure it. Young men should devote 
evenings and spare hours to canvassing for this magnifi- 
cent and useful premium for their own use. ' Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand St., New York. 
GB" The Cyclopedia és a whole library of itself, consisting 











of stateen very large octavo volumes, well bound, aver. 
aging 800 large, two-column pages in cach beok, The : 
treat upon over 25,000 different subjects. Itig hard) 

possible toname any subject, any country, any person BA 
note in past or recent time, concerning which pretty full 
information may not be found in the Cyclopedia, alphabet- 
ically, It is worth ayear’s effort in raising subscribers. 


No. 67.—The Great Dictionary pale 
WorcesTEr’s LArgE PicrorraL UNABRIDGED Epirioy, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, witha mul. 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our office, or be sent by express or otherwise to any 
part or the country. It should be in every family. It ig 
published by Brewer and Tileston, Boston, 


Nos. 68 to 76.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times as much. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. —They 
are profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
premiums for jess than fourteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI. to XXX. inclusive. For 
ordinary use, the sets of numbers unbound will answer, 


Nos. 77 to 86.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist,—These are the same as Nos. 68 
to 77 above, but are neatly Jound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No, 87.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
#@ few dollars’ worth of books pertaining to the farm will 
give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and ob- 
serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Anysmart boy can easily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. They are Allen’s New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 8S.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
30th the books in No, 87, and also Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekéepers, and Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


No. 89.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The four books in No. 88, with the addition of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Annual for 1871, American Horticultural 
Annual for 1871, and Harris on the Pig. 


No. 90.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The seven books in No. 89, with the addition of Thomas’s 
Farm Implements, Tim Bunker Papers, and Waring’s 
Draining’ for Profit. 


No. 91.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The ten books in No. 90, with the addition of Fuller's 
Grape Culturist, Breck’s New Book of Flowers, and 
Hunter and Trapper—in all 13 fine volumes. 


Nos. 92, 93.—Bound Volumes of 
Hearth and Home.—tThiese volumes are reatly 
and uniformly bound in cloth, with ‘title in gilt on back 
and side. With their beautiful engravings, and abuu- 
dance of useful and entertaining reading for all the mem- 
bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


Nos. 94 to 105.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 94 to 105 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. ( Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. 


No. 106.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books. 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib~ 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer is only for 
clubs of 2% or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. 
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UNITED STATES WATCH CO’'S WATCHES. 


REPORT OF JUDGES 


TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 


CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION : 


GENTLEMEN—The Judges appointed to examine into the merits of the articles con- 
tained in Class 10, beg leave to make the following report: 


Abd Nuit eats Met be 
: Nene: 





trae" ilies facttire, aint pow: 
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Price Lists farnished the Trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the Trade generally. 
Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES, 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded. To avoid impo- 
sition, see that the words MARION, N. J., are engraved on the plate over the Main-Spring 


Barrel. 


WHOLESALE ROOMS 
OF THE 


GILES, BRO. & CO. 
83 & 85 State St., Chicago, Tu. 


All others are spurious. 


United States Watch Co., 


GILES, WALES & CO. 
No. 13 Maiden Lane, New York, 





WHITNEYW’S 


DOUBLE-BARREL SHOT GUN 





possesses qualities and improvements that give it the pref- 
erence over any other. Prices low, Send for Circular. 
WHITNEY ARMS CoO., 
Whitneyville, Conn. 





Great Western Gun Works. 


Rifles, Shot Guns; Nevoivers. 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Relts, 
P owder-Flasks, Gun materials and § gre oods of every 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-list. 
We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before paying the bill. Army Guns and Revolvers 

bought or traded for. Address J. JOHNS 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








4 BEST INVESTMENT a farmer can make. 

Saves from 4 to 6 profits between his wool and cloth. 
Makes every article of knit t conte needed in a family. ‘a 
wide-awake farmer can afford to be without one. For ¢ 
culars and a address LAMB KNITTING tANCIrG 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


| 


House, 91 John Street. 








SPLENDID 


apes er Ca 1S sbest 


THR tite FORD a or. 
eaaT D Dawe gavary ON 


cial attention jon_is invited to the 

fas that thisSAFETY LAMP $e 
exe xamined, tested, 

Ber y the United States 1 Hien ae 

use rd, and by some of the raost 

-eminent Chemists ‘in _ the country, 





among whom is Prof, D Dorexpe, wii who 
thus concludes @ testimonial 
upon examination of fuis 
. lamp: 
“In my opinion, this is the SAFEST Lamp I - ever 
seen for cons 4 aes oil, Do 
Prof. Chemistey Boe Phy igs. teem J it; se Ro onmliat 
and Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, evue 


Med, College 

As it is an Spot for an curines to occur in ated 
these Lamps, they are ousehold necessity wherever 
kerosene is used for a tent. 

Canvassing agents wanted in every town in the United 
States. Address 


HAWKINS & TUNISON, 
Sole Manufacturers 
48 Cortlandt St., New York. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


Sygearne the... world 
_¥ — ion Ba of 


rength ‘and beauty 
stitele durabitiey of con- 
struction and rapidity of 
motion. Cali and examine, 
Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES . 
= Sewing Machine Oo, 


628 Broadway, N. Y: 


JYRST Premiums “warded: by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 


MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N, ¥, 


Best machine ever offered for par- 
ing, coring, quartering, or slicing 
les. Does the entire were expe- 
alto ously, promptly, and well- 
arating core and parings 
the fruit at once. i 
more fruit for drying, pies, or fam- 
y use, than we of ordinary panes. 
or farmers it” is saa 
Fruit can be $ueen ita 
son, instead of allowing i 0. yes in 
in the orchard. Thre 
price of Parer can De > J “a 
oF ery. crop. A barrel of apples.cen 
Ms ready for vad in one hour, 
4 ng in labor a’ fone, in a oq 
Peaks many times the cost of 
arer. Territory for sale, ‘co 
wanted. Send for a circular. 


4, TIPPECANOE APPLE- 
= PARING MACHINE CO., 
49 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


gi R U S HOWE’S PATENT ELASTIC 
« BELT TRUSS (for Rupture or Hernia) 

is as easily worn asa garter; is durable and safe, It has 

cured patients in from 5 to 23 weeks. State riglits for sale. 

Traveling and local agents wanted. For _particula: send 

three-cent stamp for circular. Address ENRY H 

Box 758, Council Binffs, Iowa. 































EXCELSIOR PATENT 
WATER-PROOF CAGE-MAT. 
Keeps cages clean and. free from v 
jem 4 and ae es the health of your 
Contd tate SE callie es 
Tats is" e ins m 
surement a ing SCH cia 
2694 Pearl St., New York. 


EXCELSIOR wetter sormarking Clothing? 


Agents Wanted. BARNES & MORSE, Rochester, N. Y. 


<=; ete ; 


. Fou Pen- Sp yy ee three thousand a or to 
extras pens repa red, soe, UAWKES, SS ivassa Nassau St., ta Si ae 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 
STEEL PENS, 


For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Ilenny Owen, Agent. 


MAere. -—THE DOLLAR BOX OF CHEMI- 
CAL MAGIC. A series of Fifty Instructive an 
Amusing Chemical ryvwteng ~ ee | h ma is 
with ease and perfect safety 

by the HAPP 





. per’ 
post-paid. 
HOURS C MPANY, as St., er ork. 
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wires cone TO PAINT? 
for use, and sold only by the gallon. Costs less 


ter v= poe leet - ty A ved twice as long. a a a and 


— 
verill | AND ALL cDLORS, 
mag ny Yor app lying to 


“Averill Che Chemical Pa 
Averill Chemical Paint oy Glerela 7. _Qhios 
verill een 3 Paint ass. 
A Ghthonst? Baltimo: . 
&Co., St. ae 
on Cincinnati, “Ohi 
Sim Fatt born St. Chicago; Til. 
. *e Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








Don't Buy 


pe a Ae nave — our new bed and eee peimené press, 
styled ung America, warranted the best cheap 
ir ea. ress ef the world for the amateur and the zenerat 
fon ‘prin printer. Address, for circular, ADAMS PRESS CO., 
y St., New York, and 8 Proyince St., Boston. 





MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Loze Pendulum Board. 
Send stamp for Circular. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 
100 William St., New York. 
[HE SAFETY HOLDBACK FOR 
atte riiekedaeed ot senna runaway accidents. Cir- 


culars free, if ordered at once of N. W. SIMONS & CO., 
Williaisield, Ohio. 
66 Fulton St., 


MONEY 


FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys. 
J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 


bb dt et SOUTH-DOWN RA™ 
for sale, “ Millbrook,” 3 years old. bred by Henry Webb, 











Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 
er. Outfit. Circulars Free, 
AFFORD M’F’G CO. 


New York. 








rize at New York 


Streetly Hall, England. inner of — 
State Fair, 1870. GEORGE H. BROWN, 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





JERSEY CATTLE, First premium stock. 

ESSEX PIGS, blood of recent importations. 

WHITE LEGHORN FOWLS, carefully bred for 8 
years. G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 


WEBB SOUTH-DOWNS for 
from Mpporten stock 7 
GEORGE H. BROWN, Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
BRLOODED Cattle and Calves, Cotswold and 
South Down Sheep, Chester and Berkshire Pigs, Fancy 
Fowls and Pigeons, Toulouse, Hong Kong, and Bremen 
Geese, Rouen, Aylesbury, and Musk Ducks, Newfoundland 


and other Dogs, Maltese Cats, etc., choice and wk for 
sale by N. GU LBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 


Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire 


and Essex Pigs. 


Bred and forsaleby GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
‘West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


¢@™ Send for Circular and Price-list. 


Chester White and Berkshire Swine, 
South-Down Lambs, 7 Bred Fowls, etc., etc. Bred and 


for sale by FRANCIS MORRIS 
18 N. 13th St., philadelphia, Pa. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale, 
superior to any other breed of swine in Americ. 
Also some very eee Light Brahma Fowls. Address 

JAS. YOUNG, Jr., & CO., Marshallton, Pa. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY 


FOR SALE. BRED FROM MY 


PRIZE STOCK. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular and Price-list. 
G. H. WARNER, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Choice Fowls, 


Frm s all me leading varieties, for sale cheap. Warranted 
ate as pure, and to give satisfaction. Send for 


Address CHARLES FLODING, Box 132, Leetonia, O. 


PUREBRED FANCY POULTRY 
forsale. Send Stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
A. H. HOWARD, Omro, Wis. 
XPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM, illustrated, 
& Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, Sketches, Puzzles Tricks, 
HOUT, be found in the November number of HAPPY 





sale, 


























something of i terest to every bod 
Seay TWENTY, CENTS until the end of 1 TR 
IT. Address io mee, C PANY, 


Ann Street, New York. 





The Little Corporal. 


“From the A eet ly to our sanctum one 
of the best juv. pub! cat ons ey in the country, of 
which we are cognizant; a magazine that at once will in- 
terest, amuse, instruct, elevate, and refine its readers. Old 
and young == find —- in. its pages ca) culated to make the 
hours pass agreeably,,and-le an impression»that 
good Lg boon. received.”— Whe Probe, cabody, Mass. 


The Little Corporal. 


“It is a bright, wide-awake magazine for the children, 
following in none of the old ruts, but alwa 7“ presenting 
something fresh and attractive, such as the children are sure 
to approye.”—American, Lawrence, Mass. 


The Little Corporal. 


“ What child should be without it? *Not mine,’ should be 
your response, good mother. It will teach him so many 
noble and generous lessons, which will be of such value in 
building him up into a glorious manhood. Let the child 
have it. *—Home Guardian, Boston. 


The Little Corporal. 


All New Subscribers for 1872, whose names and money 
($1.50) are received before December first, will receive the 
last rwo numbers of this year Free. 


Elegant Premiums for Clubs! 
Agents wanted to raise clubs. Send stamp for a Specimen 
Number with New Premium List. 
Terms, $1.50 a Year. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
6 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























GET THE BEST. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionarics. 
8,000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, 


and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary ? 


“GET THE BEST.” 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY 


at their elbows. “And while you are about it, get the best ; 
that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


the great work unabridged. If youare too poor, save the 
amount from off your back, to put it into your head.”— 
Phrenological Journal. 

WEBSTER’S QUARTO Dierronany.—Everybody knows 
about Webster’s Dictionary, and every man, woman, and 
child ought to have access to it. 


It will tell you everything in regard to your mother tongue * 


which you want to know, It shows you the words in all 
their aspects—giving you a sort of history of each individual 
that is in any way wor a4 of attention—developing their 
powers and delineating their features and general appear- 
ance so precisely, that the unlearned will remember them, 
— the first sight, and know who @ ther are, and what they 

whenever he meek s x A MAN WHO WOUL D 
KNOW EVERYTHING, OR ANYTHING, AS HE OUGHT 
TO KNOW, MUST OW N WEESY ER’S LARGE DICTION- 
ARY. Itis a great light, and he that will not avail himself 
of it must walk in darkness. Every young housekeeper 
should lay it in, to occupy the place which was formerly 
filled with decanters and wine-glasses, 

Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods 0} ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy ite Ey ery mechanic ‘should put a receiving box in 
some conspicuous place in the house, to catch the stray pen- 
nies, for the like purpose. 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a bet- 
ter expounder than many which claim to be expounders. 

It is a great labor-saver—it_has saved us time enough in 
one year’s use to pay for itself; and that must be deemed 
f property which will clear itself once a year. If you 

ave any doubt about the precise meaning of the word 
clear, in the last sentence, look at weg 8 nine definitions 
of the y. t.—Massachusetts Life-Boa 


ALSO 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really a gem of a@ Dictionary, just the thing 
for the million —American Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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NEW. 


American Farm Book, 


ORIGINALLY BY 


R-L. ALLEN, 


Author of “* Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and Sormerly 
editor of the ** American Agriculturist.” 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 
LEWIS .F. ALLEN, 


Author of ‘* American Cattle,” editor of the ** American 
Shorthorn Herd Book,” ete 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


Everything connected with the business of farming 
finds a place init; soils, manures of every kind, irriga. 
tion and draining, grasses, grain’ and root crops, fruits, 
cotton, hemp, fences, farm buildings, domestic cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and the like. The work has been written 
with great care by men qualified to discuss the subject, 
and it is really valuable. The chapter on soils should be 
read carefully by every farmer who desires to make the 
most of the land he cultivates. The chapter on frnitg 
constitutes an important feature of the work; and there 
is nothing in it which is not well considered and usefut, 

Worcester Daily Spy. 

Comprehensive and careful, telling, and telling specif- 
ically, just what the tillers of the soil need to know: it 
will prove of great advantage to all who faithfully follow 
its counsels in the spirit in which they are given. 

Congregationalist & Recorder, 


It intelligently and quite fully discusses the various 


| operations of farm life, and is invaluable to all engaged 


in agriculture, Farmer's Cabinet. 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a train- 
ing at the plow-handles, who asks for a general guide and 
instructor that shall be to agriculture what the map of 
the world is to geography; it is the best manual in print, 
For the working farmer, who, in summer noonings and 
by the winter fireside, would refresh his convictions and 
reassure his knowledge by old definitions and well-con- 
sidered summaries, it is the most convenient hand-book. 
From its double authorship one might expect some show 
of patch-work, the original statement of the author of 
1846, annotated and qualified by the writer of this year. 
But this has been wisely avoided. The book is a unit, 
and shows no disparity of style nor contradiction in 
statement. Practically it is altogether a recent and time- 
ly volume. Only so much of the original Book of the 
Farm, by R. F. Allen, as time could not change, has been 
adopted by the reviser. New York Tribune. 


It is a volume of over five hundred pages, and in its 
present shape comprises all that can well be condensed 
into an available volume of its kind. 

Hartford Daily Times. 


It is almost as comprehensive as acyclopedia. We 
can safely recommend it asa valuable and standard work. 
Salem Gazette. 


It has a very wide range of subjects, taking up nearly 
all matters that are most important to farmers. Com- 
prising the combined wisdom and experience of two em- 
inent agriculturists, it must prove of great value to the 
class for whom it is prepared. New York Observer. 


It is crammed full of just the information that is want- 
ed, which it isa pleasure to recommend. We know of 
no better encyclopedia of farming. 

New York Independent. 


In its present revised and enlarged form, it is a work 
that every practical farmer may consult with advantage, 
and none can well afford to do without. 

’ Christian Intelligencer. 


It is something in favor of this work, that it has been 
before the public for many years. The original work was: 
prepared with extraordinary care, and contained a vast 
amount of general truth that is as applicable now as it 
was then; it has therefore been made the basis of the 
present work, which, to all intents and purposes, is new, 
since it is adapted to the present improved state of agri- 
cultural knowledge. Every department is prepared with 
conscientious care, and with a view of making the work 
a reliable source of agricultural information. 

Chicago Republican.. 


SENT POST-PAID................-+.. PRICE $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO. 
245 Breadway, New York. 
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farmer just the instruction which he wants. 
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AMERICAN’ CATTLE: 


THEIR 
HISTORY, BREEDING, 
AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis F. Aten, 

Late President New York State Agricultural Society, editor 

“+ American Shorthorn Heftd Book,” author ‘* Rural 
Architecture,” etc., etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We consider this the most valuable work that-has 
recently been issued from the American press. It em- 
braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 
author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted..... It ought to be in the hands of every 
owner of cattle; and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings. 

Journdl of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims, as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement ; condens- 
ing a great variety of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
in turning over the leaves, N. ¥. Tribune. 


This will rank among the standard works of the coun- 
try, and will be considered indispensable by every breed- 
er of live-stock. Practical Farmer (Phila). 


We think it is the most complete work upon neat- 
stock that we have seen; embodying as it does a vast 
amount of research and careful study and observation. 

Wisconsin Farmer. 


His history of cattle in general and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allison or a Macaulay. His description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fat ox, of each race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding. This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, etc. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, etc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 

New England Farmer. 


The work is one that has long been needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have been obliged to refer, and furnishes in 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 


Whatever works the stock farmer may already have, he 
cannot afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 


It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on every 
page. . The People, (Concord, N. H.) 


The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled, in the various departments of American 
agriculture.” From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 

Considering that there are some ten millions milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds, and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals, as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 


N. Y. Independent. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


GOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


Carpenters: Builders. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 
Cummings & Miller. 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone-Cutters: 


Your attention is invited toa NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail,on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illus- 
trations, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cot- 
tages, cut stone-work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in 
size, containing only practical work,designs,and illustra- 
tions, that separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 


SENT POST-PAID Price $10.00. 





BICKNELL’S 


VILLAGE BUILDER. 


Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Suburban Resi- 
dences, Farm-Houses, Stables and Carriage-Houses, 
Store Fronts, School-Houses, Churches, Court-Honses 
and a Model Jail. Also, Exterior and Interior Details 
for Public and Private Buildings, &c., &c. Containing 
fifty-five plates drawn to scale; and showing the style 
and cost of building in different parts of the country. 
Comprising designs by fifteen leading Architects, repre- 
senting the New England, Middle, Western, and South- 
western States. 


SENT POST-PAID. *Price $10.00. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price, by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broadway, New York. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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PRACTICAL‘) ¢ / 


BUILDER 




















A complete treatise on the art of building 


STAIRS AND HAND-RAILS, 


With a Manual ot Elementary Descriptive Geometry, and 
Practical Geometrical Constructions, designed for 
Carpenters and Builders, Illustrated with 


THIRTY ORIGINAL PLATES. 
By.C. EDWARD LOTH, 


* PROFESSIONAL STAIR-BUILDER. 


SENT POBT-PAID) 05 c <cise cd spitvededasa +» PRICE $10.00. 
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Model Suburban Architecture. 


Embodying designs for 
DWELLINGS OF MODERATE COST, 
From $1,400 to $5,000, _ 


Together with Extensive and tLavionate ViLLAs, 
&c., &., and a variety of Architectural features, Interior 
and Exterior. Give, tie aia ag aeniaige tn 


this country or Europe, 
Br G. B. CROFF, Ancurrecr. 
Large quarto. SENT POST-PAID. Price $5.00. 


Either of the aboye books sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price by 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway, New York. 
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ANOTHE R* GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 
And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


Great American Tea 


COMPANY 


Have received a fall assortment of 


NEW-CROP 
TEAS 


and many more arriving, with on to supply their cus- 
comers 1 an cs at pore oognia 
THE OF &LL THEIR TEAS 


he grote int. WARRANTED TO GIVE 
Ba ISFACTION in all cases at the following 
LIST OF PRICES: 
OOLONG, (iackc> ©, 60, 70, best 0c. per Ib. 
D, ¢ d Black) 50,60, 70, best 80c. bem. 
(Uncolored) 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.10 per 


ERIAL..(Green) 70, ‘0, fs 1.00, $1.10, best A 20 per Ib. 
, 90, $1.00, best $1.15 per Ib. 
(Gr een) ee 


NPOWDER, pest $1.40 per 1b. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, ( 


~ CORFEES 


‘ R@ASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 
GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article bore eeing our FRENCH B KFAST AND DIN- 
NER E, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
bate gad cues to give perfect satisfaction. 

HOA TED (Unground), 20, 25, 30, best 35c, per Ib. 
RREN (Unroasted), 2b, 25, best 30c. per 1b 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing to’ join ina club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly on a list,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he ordcrs,and no more. 
Tite cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to payfor the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
‘Send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Constimers can sate 5 to 8 profits by purchasing of 


THE 


Great. American Tea Comp’y, 
"81 & 33 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





GREAT 





P. O. Box, 5,643, 





« “~~ SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING 


BREAD PREPARATION. 


ed for making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
,etc., and is used and PP, roved by Orange Judd, 
itor of this Journal; Drs. M. H. Henry and R. O. Dore- 
rs Ott and Chandler, New York City ; Profes- 
Rea ,Chicago ; Dr. Wm. 8. 





—_ 


BEAN Ecinnat Blaney and R. L. 
Ny LOCK WOop, EVERETT & CO.. Gen'l Agents, 


51 Murray Street, New York. 


pRBaCArE GAR DENING.—Robert Morris Cope- 
and, Boston. has 20 years’ experience, and directs all kinds 
Improvements. Send for Circular. 
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a aS \-NECTAR| Thea-Nectar 
a wif} 
aR 





isa 


, BLACK TEA 


with 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR 


and will 
Suit all tastes. 


Warranted Satisfactory. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


And for sale Wholesale only by the 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


WV00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


See Steam-Engines, 


p ene: Stationary,‘and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing,’ Food Cooking’ for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 











Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.._-$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Gzo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner ; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
‘ Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
ie iibdises.s<0.s+..... GLI 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Joseru Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
395 pp. 


Hop Calture.......s-cccsesssccccess 6+. 40 


Practicat Derars fally given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, Sertrne ard CuLtrvaTIon of 
the Plants, to Picktinc, Dryinc, PREssine and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Expcri- 
enced Cultivators. Dlustrated with over forty engray- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Gzorce Tourer, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist. Svo., paper. 


Tobacco Cuiture; Full Practical Details.25 


“This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever 
isSued on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 
Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of the operations. 

_ The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 

* bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco Worm, 
with Iilustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... -$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIFD TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Mauures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture.-\By J. B. Boussrneautt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Georce Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
i2mo, 507 pp? 
Fither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 





THE BEST BOOK ON GARDENING. 





~|Gardening for Profit 


In the Market and Family Garden. 


By Peter Henderson. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


All the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds.. Numerous well-exe- 
cuted wood cnts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The author of this treatise is one of the best known 
and most successful of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes is by no means unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author’s business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions about all the operations connected with market- 
gardening, lists of varieties of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Thongh 
designed for a special class, it cannot fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 
ence has taught_us that the information contained ina 
single chapter would have been worth to us the price of 
the book.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford). 


It is unquestionably the most thorongh and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm_or garden. é 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cost them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of! their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he isa practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, 
which those who would “garden for profit”? ought:to 
study carefully.—Hwening Traveller <Boston). 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid répro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author ef Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandcring to California or Montana for it cither. 

[Horace GuEexey in the WV. Y. Tribune. 


We have devoted more space to this little work than 
we usually do t» tomeg much more pretentious. We have 
done so because of the rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth ef that kind of 
knowledge. We earnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and we will vonch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood cuts.—Louésville Daily Journal. 


Sent post-paid, Price, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








